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ABSTRACT 

This revised and expanded edition of a handbook is 
designed for basic skills tutors. Part 1 looks at what literacy 
involves and why it is important. It examines previous experiences of 
learning that students may bring and describes a range of styles of 
provision. Part 2 contains four student profiles, to which the rest 
of the book makes reference. In each case, the tutors have given some 
background information about the students, each at a different level 
of literacy, and their reasons for entering a program. Part 3 
examines the processes of assessing the student, both at the time of 
enrollment and in regularly reviewing progress. It describes the 
setting of a learning plan, stresses the importance of keeping 
individual records, emphasizes usefulness of written lesson plans, 
and discusses how tutors can evaluate their own teaching. Part 4 
explores learning methods and techniques, describes approaches used 
with each student from part 2, and suggests further activities that 
could be developed for individual or group work. Part 5 examines ways 
in which students can gain recognition of their progress and 
discusses the competence^based approach. It looks at progression and 
what this may include. Part 6 considers types of materials and 
resources available and gives guidelines in deciding what to use and 
how to use it. It looks at considerations when creating one^s own 
material. Part 7 lists some useful materials and further reading. An 
index is provided. (YLB) 
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1 I Some Aspects of Adult Literacy 



The scale of the literacy proUem - the definition of basic ddlls - the good 
reader-die good writer-how peopfelearn-eq)erknces<rflearniiig-$om 
styles of provision (group> 1:1, open learning, learning support.) 



This chapter l(X)ks at what literacy involves and why it is important. It examines the 
previous experiences of learning that students may bring and describes a range of 
styles of provision. 

The scale of the literacy problem 

Many chances and opportunities in life are denied to us if we are not literate enough 
to do the things we want to do. Both at work and as a member of scKiety it is difficult 
to take advantage of opportunities if we doubt our ability to cope with the 
communication skills this may involve. Perhaps the best way to illustrate this is to 
think of all the times in the day we read or write something and imagine what effect it 
would have on our life if we couldn't read or write ver\' well. 

The United Kingdom was one of the first industrialised countries to recognise that 
there were a large number of adults in need of improved literacy skills. Before 1975 
literacy provision w^as on a small scale, often provided by small voluntary organisations 
offering individual tuition using volunteer tutors in students' homes. 

Since then there has been a significant increase in the scale of adult literacy 
provision. In the 1970s few^T than 15 thousand people were receiving help with 
reading and writing, by November 1991 nearly 130 thousand adults were in basic 
skills tuition and approximately three times that number received help during the 
year. 

We know that the need for help with basic skills continues to be considerable. It is 
currently estimated that almost six million adults in the UK have some difficulty with 
basic skills including numeracy. 

The National ('.hild Development Study of 1987 revealed that over lO^U. of 23 year 
olds felt that they had some problem with reading, writing and spelling. 29"^K)f those 
with literacy problems said that they caused difficulties in e\'er\'day life, an amazing 
72"n reported difficulties with writing and spelling and 29"o with reading. 
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Good reading, writing, speaking and listening skills are not only important in our 
everyday and social lives, but also in the workplace. In the sur\'ey practical difficulties 
with literacy were most frequently mentioned in relation to work. 44% could not read 
a simple fire notice and 26% had problems filling in work related forms. 

Initial results from new research at City University (final results of which will 
appear in June 1993) suggests thai an earlier estimate, of around 13% of adults in 
England and Wales needing help with literacy and numeracy, still stands. 
Furthermore there is a clear link between people who say thai they have difficulties 
with basic skills and actual difficulty with basic skills. 

The early findings also show thai basic skills is not just a simple matter of whether 
someone can read, write or calculate. Rather it's about how people cope with ever\'day 
tasks in a complex, industrialised society. So, for example, while only 5% of the sur\'ey 
could not understand part of a ver\' simple advertisement, 18"o could not understand 
what to do if you wanted more information about a career advertisement through a 
more complex advert. 

The definition of basic skills 

When we talk about basic skills we mean: 

The ability to read, write ami speak in Hnglhh and use mathematics at a Iroel necessary to 
function and (>rogi'ess at zcork and in society in geno'aP. 

In Wales basic skills includes the ability to read and write ^^sh for adults whose 
mother tongue is Welsh . 

Our definition of basic skills does not include necessarily wider provision for adults 
with learning difficulties or other special needs, English as a Foreign Language (EFL) 
or general access and return to study courses. 

The good reader 

For a fluent reader many things become automatic and they may not appreciate the 
complicated range of skills they use. Logging the activities of a single day highlights 
the extent and variety of typical reading materials: 

• letters and circulars 

• newspapers 

• street signs and billboards 

• checking a diar\' for appcnnimenis 

• following a recipe 

• looking up a phone numlxT 

• reading a novel 

• Uwking up the times of 'V\ programmes. 
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Most adults who are new to reading expect it to be one activit>^ - a careful and accurate 
translation of written remarks into sound and meaning. 

A good reader moves easily in and out of reading styles - sometimes speedily 
looking through to pick out the main points, sometimes searching a text for a 
particular bit of information and ignoring the rest. Sometimes studying the whole 
piece in great detail. A good reader is able to break down the 'code' of print, by 
converting letter shapes into sounds and then words, we call this 'de-coding'. 

The good reader reads for a purpose: 

• To perform the tasks demanded by a job i.e. follow' instructions on using the 
photocopier. 

• To help reach decisions in one's personal life i.e. which holiday company offers the 
better deal. 

• To catch up with news from a friend abroad when an airmail letter arrives. 

• To grasp an outline of something before deciding whether to continue reading. 

Points to notice 

1 . Reading does not need to be performed aloud - in vcr\' few situations do adults 
read out loud. 

2. Different reading approaches need to be taught and practised - they don't just 
happen. 

3. Focusing on the purpose of the reading will help students see the sense of this. 

The good writer 

Good waiters are able to adapt their writing skills for a number of e\-cr\'day purposes: 

• a letter to a friend 

• birthday and Christmas cards 

• a sick note to your child's teacher 

• a letter of complaint 

• filling in a detailed form for insurance 

• a tax return 

• accident reports at work 

• essays for college courses 

• making a note of what has been rect)rded on a video. 

(kx)d writers are able to try different ways of pulling words logelher until they feel 
happy with what ihey have written. They are willing to have a go, realising lhat most 
people need to do things in "rough", make changes and then polish it up. The tutor 
may describe such stages as "first draft'', ^'editing", and "final copy". 



Many siudenis find writing a demanding and complex acii\'iiy - so much to 
remember and do ai the same lime. Teaching approaches which break this down into 
separate stages take some of the pressure off the students. 

As experience grows the good writer learns to distinguish between two families of 
skills: 

1. Composition - considering the content 

• what thoughts they wish to get across 

• judging what order to put them in 

• deciding on how to start and finish well and linking the main points together 

• choosing words that accurately express meaning. 

2. Transcription - the secretarial side of writing 

• Making decisions about the layout and presentation 

(e.g. writing the final copy of a letter on a writing pad rather than lined exercise 
paper; deciding whether to word process a piece or present it in handwriting) 

• Making sure that the words used arc spelt correctly 

(NB: this is not the same as using only the words you can spell - a ploy of many 
anxious student writers) 

• Checking that the grammar and punctuation are as suited to the purpx)se of the 
writing 

(e.g. It is appropriate to be formal in a letter to the Housing Department at the 
Town Hall, but more informal and relaxed when writing an article for a student 
magazine) 

• Rc-reading the piece carefully to make sure that it really says what the writer thinks 
it does 

(small words have a habit of getting missed out when the writer s ideas flow faster 
than his pen). 

The tutor may use the term "proofreading" for these various checks. 

How people learn 

A major problem for many tutors is distinguishing between teaching and learning. 
Unfortunately just because the tutor is teaching it does not mean that the student is 
learning. Learning can only be accomplished by the student, the tutor's task is to 
facilitate the process. 

"/ hear and I forget, 
I see and I remember y 
I do and I understand. " 

It/ 



This is a well known old Chinese proverb which all tutors should heed. All learning 
is best done through active involvement. Imagine you arc learning to use a new 
computer, you could listen to a tutor telling you how to use it, you could watch 
somebody using a computer or you could practise on a computer with the assistance 
of the tutor when you required it. It is likely that the latter method, whereby you get 
"hands on'" experience would be the best. 

The most effecti\'e way of learning is by doing. For successful learning to take place 
it is esse'iiiial that: 

• The skills to be learned are relevant to the student and student's needs. 

• The student is actively involved in the process. 

• The student is allowed to work at their own pace. 

It is important to remember that students start at different points, have different goals/ 
needs and work at different speeds. The best learning programmes are designed to 
build on strengths and minimise the areas of weakness that the student brings. 
Common problems in all teaching are: 

• how to motivate 

• how to sustain interest. 

It is of utmost importance to put the student first. Remember that adult students are 
not a homogeneous group and and they respond differently to different learning 
situations. Beginner readers usually need plent\' of reassurance and support whereas 
the student who is a confident reader will require some independence and autonomy 
in the learning process. 

It is equally important to keep sight of your role as tutor. The end result of basic 
skills tuition should be that a student has improved literacy skills and can use them 
independently. Your job is to make yourself redundant to the student as quickly as 
possible. Therefore the emphasis of your work should be to allow the student lo 
demonstrate newly learnt literacy skills. An effective student-tutor relationship is one 
where the student shines, rather than the tutor. 



E3q)eriences of leaming 

When students have very little confidence in their ability lo learn, it can he useful to 
spend some time talking about successful learning they have experienced. A list of 
these experiences, both in and out of school, might cover a wide range and include 
such things as: 

• learning job routines and processes at work 

• learning about bringing up children and dealing with their problems 

• learning to drive 

• remembering addresses and telephone numbers 
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• learning other school subjects, perhaps practical ones like woodwork or 
needlework 

• learning to do household jobs. 

It may also be useful to look at other experiences which have not been successful, 
particularly as we often learn from failing at a task and students need to be aware thai 
this is a part of all learning. Unwillingness to \v\\ and risk failure, is often negative and 
means we only attempt learning things we feel sure of succeeding in. 

You may find it useful to think of one or two of your own learning experiences which 
did not prove successful. The idea is to tr\' and pinpoint what were the main reasons 
for failure. The list you come up with is likely to include: 

• low opinion of your own abilit\^ 

• lack of confidence 

• lack of stimulation, leading to boredom 

• stress 

• poor relationship with teacher 

• change of teacher 

• lack of appropriate teaching 

• no support from others 

• distraction in the teaching environment 

• too much use of j argon 

• competitive atmosphere 

• too much information at once 

• poor memor^^ 

By talking about these factors you can begin to see how kerning is affected by many 
things other than intelligence. It is also a relief for the student to find that other people 
have failed for similar reasons. 

As one tutor said: 

"Tvcjust realised zchy I nrecrplay dam. /f 5 ihe scorinj^ that Fm seared of. Myfiiends hare 
been playing f(rr years and hare no trouble adding up the seores really quiekly. I guess I jusi 
don I want lo shnv nmelf up. " 

There will be times when no new learning seems to be taking place - when a siud»Mii 
appears lo ha\'e reached a plateau and cannot move forward. This is quite usual, and 
probably means that the student needs to review and practise what has gone before, 
lo consolidate learning. It may mean a re-assessment of the materials and teaching 
methods used or a complete revision of the learning plan. 
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If a student has specific learning difficulties (often termed 'dyslexia'), they will need 
specialist help and support. They may have particular problems with memor\', 
auditor\' or perceptual difficulties, which may require more specialised approaches. 
Such help is often available through specially trained staff. There are references to 
sources of help at the end of this book. 

Some styles of provision 

Whereas a decade ago much aduli literacy provision was based on indi\'idual teaching, 
alternative styles of tuition have since developed: 

• Group work 

• Drop-in 

• Open Learning 

• Basic Skills support and vocationally and occupationaUy linked teaching 

have become a\'ailablc in many areas. 

Gxo!4>work 

In recent years there have been moves to place students in group situations rather than 
with an individual tutor. Whilst some may find this idea threatening as it conjures up 
memories of the large school classroom, it is worth noting that few basic education 
groups will have more than ten students attending. It is possible within such small 
groups to ensure that each person receives an appropriate amount of individual 
attention. 

There are positive advantages in being part of a group. Low self esteem is often a 
barrier to learning. In a group, students can feel that ihey are part of a "student body". 
This enables them to see themselves not as isolated individuals, embarrassed by their 
lack of basic skills, but as adults entitled to the full range of educational opportunities. 

Members of a group can wo together and help each other by p(x)ling ideas, skills 
and knowledge. .Watcrial based on one theme can be prtKluced at different levels so 
that students working at, say, \\ ordpower Foundation Level and those at Stages 2 or 
3 can contribute and learn equally. Any individual difficulties can be covered in follow 
up work. 

1:1 Tuition 

Working as a tutor with a student on a one to one basis may happen in basic skills 
classes or through Open Learning in a college. There may also be an occasional need 
for this type of tuition when tr\'ing to accommodate people confined to iheir homes or 
those who have irregular working patterns. 
One to one tuition is not normally a permanent arrangement and happens usually 
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when a sludcni is new lo provision and needs considerable support until some degree 
of independence is achieved, or for a student who needs sonic intensive work on 
a specific personal leed e.g. an imminent driving test. This support is often 
provided by a trained volunteer. The volunteer will be guided and supported by the 
tutor. 

As in other types of provision students would determine their own style of working, 
setting their own pace and establishing their own goals. 

Open Learning 

open learning centres use a variety of learning methods which differ according to the 
individual student needs. The range of learning opportunities include: 

• timetabled individual tutorials 

• self access to resource based learning 

• independent study with tutorial support 

• distance learning 

• short courses 

• supplementarx' access to resources for existing basic skills students 

• discussion groups. 

The concept of using computers in the delivt^n^ of basic skills to help students move 
towards their learning goals is fundamental to open learning. The use of technolog\\ 
particularly the integration of information technolog\' (IT) into basic skills work has 
been for many students their first opportunity to develop IT skills. 

The availability of good quality resources and equipment is a strong attraction in 
open learning and attracts many adults w^ho would not attend traditional classes. 

Overall open learning centres have made a significant impact on provision and in 
many areas has helped to promote a high profile basic skills service. Well resourced 
basic skills centres, open for a large number of hours per week and in many cases 
throughout the year, have changed attitudes to post school education. The 
effectiveness and succcs.-^ of open learning provision depends upon: 

• the flexibility of opening times 

• the availability^ of material that students can use independently 

• good record keeping and administration procedures. 



Leaning support 

However it is organised, basic skills provision always seeks to put the students' needs 
first. For someone on a vocational course who is experiencing basic skills difficulties, 
the priority may simply be to keep up with the course content. 
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Many colleges and training organisations provide basic skills learning support to 
students on mainstream courses. Through a Learning Support unit - basic skills 
specialists organise sessions outside the course timetable for those who are struggling 
with the essential reading, writing or basic maths demanded by their vocational 
course. Organisation of work, and study skills are also offered. 

As in other basic skills provision, the student has a confidential intcniew with the 
learning support tutor, individual strengths and weaknesses arc looked at in the 
context of the mainstream course. The outcome is an individual learning plan 
discussed and agreed by student and tutor which sets realistic goals for the short and 
longer term. 

Basic skills support is normally offered in an informal workshop setting. Students 
may book a regular time or just drop in, and they are encouraged to work as 
independently as possible. The workshops provide wide ranging materials, computer 
facilities and other technological aids. 

In some cases learning support is offered in other ways. Sometimes a basic skills 
tutor is timeta' .ed into a course to work alongside a vocational lecturer - double 
staffing certain sessions. 

On some vocational courses basic English and Maths are integrated into the course 
content so that all students are targeted for help. In addition most super\isors in Youth 
and Adult Training Schemes also integtrate basic English and Maths work into their 
workshop practices. 

Increasingly, vocational lecturers are taking up training opportunities to develop 
their awareness of basic skills approaches. This helps them increase their strategies for 
presenting information clearly and simply, and probably benefits all their students. 
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student Profiles 



In this section we will look at four people, each at a different level of literacy. In each 
case the tutors have given some background information about the students and their 
reasons for entering provision. Throughout the rest of the book reference is made to 
the case studies, highlighting points we think are important including a summar\' of 
the techniques the tutor was using and why. Finally we include some ideas on how the 
work could be developed. Some of the ideas are for individual work, others could be 
used with either groups or individuals. All of them could and should be adapted to 
meet the problems faced by the student. 



Case Study 1: NORMA 

7 always know what I want to say to people but I can 't write it do wn, " 

Norma is 60 years old, and recently widowed. Her three children have married and do not live 
close by. She has had a job as a lunchtime organiser at the local Primary school for many years, 
and for the past five years has been a voluntary helper at a local old folks' horn. 

Norma grew up as the eldest of a large family. Her mother suffered from recurrent ill health and 
consequently Notma had to shoulder much of the responsibility of looking after her younger 
brothers and sisters. This meant that she frequently missed school and never managed to catch 
upwithhereducatkxi. 

Because of her lack of confkJence in reading and writing, after they nrtarried, Norma's husband 
took over responsibility for anything involving these skills. When her husband became tenninally 
ill, he made enquiries about k)cal literacy help - he was detemiined that she w^ 
stnjggle without him. Folk)wing his death, Norma rang the k)cal referral number for literacy help. 

Norma is now settled in a class at her local library which she attends once a week. It >s six 
months since she joined the group and Norma already feels more confident. 

"It's t)een hard since my husband died, but I get so much support from my tutor. It'sbeensuch 
a help to have somewhere I could bring any letters or forms I \e needed to deal with. I couldn 't 
have managed without the group, " 
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Case study 2: JOE 



Joe is 51 and in full time work which means that he is able to attend a class for only a couple of 
hours a week* At school his one interest was foott>aii and as he hin^ says, 

"When it came to reading and writing, I think at first it wouldn't sink in so after a while, the 
teachers gave up trying to tea(^ me" 

Although he had always been an under confident reader, he hadn't felt motivated to improve his 
reading until the threat of redundancy forced him to consider the skills he would need in the 
present job mai!^et. He had also, after some hesitation, agreed to become the local shop 
steward and was experiencing difficulty in understanding some of the correspondence and 
minutes of meetings involved in this work. 

Although he was prepared to 'have a go' at most of these things he w^ never very confident that 
he had fully understood what he had read. His style when reading was to concentrate on one 
word at a time with frequent k)ng hesitations before unfamiiijar words. He always tried to sound 
out these unknown words whk^h proved to be a very unsuccessful strategy for him, as this woukj 
often result in him coming up with guesses which made no sense in the passage. Not 
surprisingly this meant that he ended up understanding very little of what he read. 



Case StudV 3: PATRICIA 

Patrk^ is in her early thirties with a two year old child. She'is unemptoyed. has siignt mobility 
problems and is registered as disabled. Her disability meant that her full time education took 
place in a Special School, although nowadays she wouM have attended a mainstream, school. 

Unfortunately her school experience did not help to develop her self confidence, and when she 
first attended classes she was painfully shy. From school she moved into an industrial Training 
Unit sponsored by a charity. The Unit had some Basic Education facilities v^ich Patricia 
attended. After assessment by the tutor there she was refen^ed to a local Adult Education Centre 
because it was felt that both her social and educational horizons could better be developed 
outside the Unit. 

Gaining qualifications was an important goal for her - she partlculariy wanted to achieve a GCSE 
in English. 

"No-one ever took any exams at my school, and nobody expected very much of any of us. I 
always felt I could achieve something if only I was given the chance " 
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Case study 4: ANSELL 



Ansell is an 1 8 year old British bom black student on a Catering course at a North West Further 
Education College. He explains, 

"TJie practical mii< is the best part -that's really what iVs all a 

did my head in at first. I was so busy trying to take everything down that I often missed half the 

main points." 

Ansell was the last of four children. His mother came to Britain from Jamaica in the early 1 960s 
and Ansell was bom and brought up in the North West of England. He didn't enjoy school but 
his mother put great store by qualifications. She wouldn't let him go out until he'd done his 
homework. He was quite pleased when he got GCSE passes in Art and Maths, though his grades 
were low. 

After leaving school at 16 he drifted from one training scheme to another. His most successful 
placement was working in the kitchens of a large hotel which he enjoyed. The Careers Adviser 
suggested he might follow this up and Ansell was accepted on a scheme at the local Further 
Education college. 

The course focused on the practical skills needed for different cooking processes and AnseH 
was keen to lea'n. However, in class he found taking notes difficult and tended to miss things 
out. Remembeiing the new catering words was a bit of a problem, especially as some of them 
were in French. Even when copying from the board it was hard for him to keep up, Ansell knew 
that later in the course he would have to take down orders over the phone and fill out order forms 
and he felt worried about managing this. 

During the first term he found it hard going and even considered giving up. AnseB's catering 
lecturer noticed his problems and suggested he might benefit from attending thecollege's Basic 
Skills Unit for Leaming Support. She explained to Ansell that he could have extra study time to 
work on his reading, writing, spelling and study skills. He was a bit put out and said he couW read 
already but was persuaded when she said she could see he had the ability but just needed the 
skills to organise himself. 
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Assessment and Evaluation 



Assesnnent - initial assessment - devising a student learning plan - 
assessing piogitss - lecoid keepbg - lesson plans - evahntittg your 
teaching - the tutor/student rdationsliv. 



This chapter examines the processes of assessing the student, both when joining 
provision and in regularly reviewing progress. It describes the setting of a learning 
plan and stresses the importance of keeping individual records. 

It emphasises the usefulness of written lesson plans and discusses how tutors can 
evaluate their own teaching. 

Assessment 

Assessment is a vital process in the learning programme and it should not be confused 
with the initial interview, which is often conducted by someone other than the tutor. 
The initial interview sets out to give individuals the chance to: 

• find out about the different kinds of tuition available 

• identify wider needs and goals 

• get advice and guidance. 

For basic skills students assessment should be: 

• collaborative 

• non-threatening 

• purposeful 

• of benefit to both tutor and student. 

Assessment should take place at frequent stages in the learning process and time must 
be set aside for regular review sessions. These reviews enable the tutor and the student, 
10 collect and assess evidence that the agreed goals have been attained. 
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Initial assessment 



The aim of initial assessment is to provide a clear picture of the student's aptitudes, 
attitudes and motivation, so that a meaningful learning plan can negotiated. It gives 
both tutor and student a chance to identify what the student: 

• wants to achieve as a result of basic skills tuition 

• can already do 

• needs specific help with. 

It may also provide valuable information on the student's strengths and weaknesses. 
For example, a student with a stronger visual memory may remember words by seeing 
them, using flashcards or other techniques thai make use of this strength. By the same 
token approaches that require g(xxi auditor}' skills, for example sounding words out, 
may not be as successful with this student. 

From the initial assessment the tutor is aule ro build up a list of competences that 
the student already has, and others that go to make up the goals that he or she has. A 
good approach to this is to use the list of competences developed by ALBSU, that are 
published as The ALBSU Standards for Basic Skills Students and Trainees. These 
competences apply to all basic skills work. So, for example, a student might work 
towards the following goals: 

• Read signs and labels • Write about ideas and experiences. 

• Filling in fonns 

These appx^ar in the competence list as* 

• Unit 2, Element 2.1 • Unit 3, Klemcni 3.2 • Unit 4, Element 4.2 

For many students the achievement of success in literacy, when it is recorded in these 
terms, can open up the chance to gain some kind of qualification (see Part 5). 

Initial assessment should take place when a student first enters provision and can 
take a variety of forms. 



Ansell: 

Ansell's learning support tutor used a "Vhzc Tesf' to decide what level of reading 
matter he could easily understand. (^loze testing is an adult aliernaiive to hearing 
soniebi^dy read aloud. Passages are chosen at various levels of difficult\' and words are 
deleted on a systematic basis evcr\* fifth word. The ^'tosf' is presented as a pu/zle. Its 
completion depends on a number of skills involved in reading: 

• recognising words 

• prediction 
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• skimming to recap what has been said 

• scanning to search for information to help predict 

• looking for meaning outside the context of the sentence. 

'Cloze' is a rough way of deciding a person's overall reading ability. Ansell could 
manage level 'b' ver\' welK (See below). This is the le\'el at which popular newspapers 
are usually pitched. Level 'c\ (See page 20) was more difficult and close to the level of 
a course text book. It was evident that Anseil wou\d need more practice at this le\'el 
to cope with his course. 



Cooking for a living 



Cooking as a job is not the same as cookmg at home. You cook for far larger 
numbers and ute different equipment. Sooic^imits you use different melliods 
.. ..of_ cooking. 

In a fast ^opA cafe or snack bar Jthe call-order cook makes meals 

cxi'^ people order them. S/he . . o:s<r ._ ready prepared foods such as 

frozen _^*ixatAS„, pies, samosas, etc. 

In a ^Vioii^i. or restaurant it is v/er^ different. One person will 
V>-€^_ „ responsible for only part . a meal. For example. 
ao<5f.__ rnay prepare the vegetables „ fiiOc^ just the sauces. 

In _ rifc«. idtchen you are always ca your feet and on -VVk«- 

move. It is hot rtrcL- tiring and often has unsocial . V\op<^ ■ However, 

in a school or V^c!te_.. canteen the hours may Noc- . more regular. 

Training is U^vailv^ on the job. but 4V«,r<S is also a variety 
City and GuiWs Specific Skills cpprSfCS . You can do this 
On . a day release or full-time coWegC course. 

(Atl/iptfd /mm CIJI'S h,tO<t It I > 



from 'Assessing Reading'. ALBSU 
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Catoring 



POTATOES 

TTie ways of serving potatoes arc numerous, but the real test of 
abSty to cook them to pcrfcctkm using sim^ 

For boii^ steanv^ roasting or deep frying Q<\y<Y^ potatoes are the most 
satisiwrtory; HoA- when shaiowfrvi«; potatoes. ^<x^ making potato saiad. 
VAVog^ wiB give a better {^ai-^ Yow^ potatoes are richer 




protein than the oUer _ 



and are sokd, waxy 
sttfdi eels ire inmture in 



in texture when cooked As ^Hor^ 
potatoes, they are not as easily digested as okl 

m potatoes are: starch, water/iQMC»^!!!^C and cMose. 




The main nutrients fouod 



ComtnitnocpoMo products — ^ 

As potato es n^t^. so versatile and easirfeoTE^X- . there are many convenience 
Q' jt> An^ products avaiiable: 

Camiid 

■ Ngw potatoes 't r\ s^ted water, ready for instant use. 

■ Pnfatftqabakimaynnnaiae. pf aAi^ for instant use. 

■ BUxited: roastLmaZfiXy— <^ipped potatoes that may 
oven-baked A^sA tozen. 

m Prepared: croquettes^^^^^^balski batter, may be 



baked from .^fiZ£X^. 




^p tried or 



fried or oven- 



Instant potato fiakes Qr ( TVigt^Vv j 
butter and seasonings. 



may be reconstituted with . 



.water. 



■ Various 



and shapes are available. 




for ndivkhial portnns or 



. packets are n 28g 
packets for buBc uses. 



products have a short _^ci!^_"^fc of three months maxinum. 

dareientvMetiesof_p<AflfceSandtheytendto_fce 9iMt 

fwthods cooking. 

Forcxw^, Ms^tk: are suit^ for Epkaro for boSng and baking. Some w 
ISce Kk« Edward, are suitjMe for ap.y method. 

Moo ^ ^ proui\ee ^ . . 
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There are other methods of assessing students. For example, some FE Colleges 
have developed screening and assessment tests for new students like Ansell. There are 
assessment models that relate specifically to competences. See the list of resources at 
the back of this book for further details. 

Norma: 

For Norma it all began when she went along to her first session at the local Library'. 
She knew from her initial inter\'iew with the Referral Worker that the tutor would be 
expecting her. It had been agreed that she would arrive nvent>' minutes before the start 
of the session. She had already got a lot off her chest whilst chatting to the Referral 
Worker, so although ner\'ous she wasn't too worried about the next step. They talked 
informally about Nonna's past experiences - about herself, her family, her interests, 
job and school life and why she had decided to join a class. 

To get some idea of how Norma perceived her problem they went through a 
checklist together. This covered reading skills and writing skills and helped the tutor 
to identify some starting points . 

Next the tutor and Norma listed all the reading and writing tasks that she would 
find most difficult to manage on her own and which she needed to cope with fairly 
urgently. 

The tutor suggested Norma tr\' some writing to begin with. This ga\-e the tutor a 
more accurate picture of Normals difficulties and provided them with something to 
start work on. This was a difficult task for Norma although she gave it a tr\'. 

Devismg a student ijeanung Flan" 

The learning plan is the 'map' which will guide the student (and the tutor) as they work 
towards their goals. If it is done well, it can be the key to greater independence for the 
student - a means of taking greater control and responsibility for their own learning. 
For a learning plan to be effective it is essential that it is negotiated between the student 
and the tutor. It should: 

• identify long and short term goals 

• contain an outline of the steps needed to achieve these goals 

• be written in clear, plain language 

• be reviewed regularly 

• be accessible to both the student and the tutor 

• lead to greater student autonomy 

• form a record of the work undertaken at each session. 



Some exampleis of learning plans are shown overleaf. 
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Discussion/Reading/Writing 

Name: k^!f^± 



Things ! would like to work on during 
the next six weeks 



Oviio . ScaA aJr bills 



Week 
Ending 



Main activities done this week 



Six weeks review: What can I do now? 

What needs practice? 



Comments, reminders fa next week 



3^j^^uA*Acfi. Woe. ijLMjLC 
VIOaUZ. ccA^d S£^<k <y{^ 

guac^ ^^AAxJL OTdLaj* 



TaJxLwg u3<?^^dA Wa>MA +0 prrxcXisfi. 



JC 



^4 



Students name ^n^eU koxorcnce 

Datp lff-lO-<\0L Suhjfict lfeas\c SHUis 

Tutor F\.^TrauuN<:,r Accreditation &eneroA C>AerLrvo^ 




Student needs/aims: (What she/he wants to learn) 
book: "sWilI<> *5oppcrfT LOcAodur^-. 

OTaaAisi/v:; sVudu tweiKodls 
order ^rm^s 






Student's long temi aims: 






Targets in six sessions 
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Ongoing assessment is a regular review of the learning plan. It helps the student and 
the tutor to identify what progress has been achieved and which goals have been met. 
It provides an opportunity' to evaluate the work done and set new targets where 
appropriate. 

Many schemes ha\'e learning plans that have space where student and tutor 
assessment of progress can be recorded: 



Date 



Topic 



Wheretofind 



Done 



6 10 q-x 



Ooxc parages 



StudentComments 



Tutor Comments 

1^ ^f^-.v,^. WW. 



v^a- ________ {— ■ 
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Review Date 



Were your targets achieved? 



How did you know? 



lean now: 



I had most success with: 



I need to improve on: 



Next I would like to: 



Student's signature Tutor's signature 



ERIC 
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The main purpose of the review is a 'step back\ a chance to look at: 

• the areas where progress has been made, things that the student can now do 

• the work that has not gone well, things that the student has not learnt 

• new areas of work that need to be tackled. 

From this the next learning plan can be constructed. Ongoing assessment and 
evaluation gave Patricia an opportunity co think about her longer term goals as well 
as her immediate needs. Without this she may have continued in classes where she 
worked on functional writing tasks. On the surface such work would have helped with 
her spelling, but would not have addressed her eventual aim lo mo\'e on to a GCSE 
course. 



Recozd keeping 

It is important that the record keeping section of the learning plan is completed at each 
session, particularly where the learning programme involves the student seeing a 
number of different tutors. 

If comments are to be of any value they must be constructive. Statements like 7 did 
some zcriiin^\ or 'Ii zvas OK' don't adequately describe what went on in the session. 
It's also unlikely that they will help you remember the successes of the session one 
month on. Tutors may find that they need to lake responsibility for assisting the 
student, with completing these records, in the early stages. I^ter with increased 
confidence the student will take over this responsibility. 

Lesson plans 

For any learning session to be effective the tutor must plan in advance, taking account 
of: 

• available resources 

• the number of students 

• type of setting (1:1, group, open learning ». 

'I'hese factors will determine the type of lesson planning required. 
Lesson plans should: 

• give details of the activities and tasks the siudent/s are expected lo cover 

• specify lime allotted for each activity 

• describe methods and resources lo be used 

• relied the wider aims and sivcific goals of the siudenl/s. 
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It is imponant to allow space to record items which need more practice and new areas 
of \KOvk which become apparent during the session. 



Evaluatizig your teaching 

New tutors often wonder, "How will I know if Fm getting it right?" 

After a session a tutor may be surprised to find that things did not run according to 
plan. A piece of work may turn out to be harder and take a student longer than the time 
allotted on the Session Plan or a subject that the tutor thought would be relevant and 
interesting may evoke little response. 

With increasing experience most tutors find ways of working flexibly to cope with 
the unexpected, but a good tutor will always ask , "Why did that happen?" 

Whether new or established, all tutors should have a systematic v;ay of examining 
their own performance. Five key questions can help you through this process: 

1. Content: Am I focusing on the right things? 

Remember, your teaching should link to the aims of the students' Learning Plans. 
When you make decisions on the learning outcomes for a particular session these plans 
should guide your choices. 

2. Explanation: Do the students understand what to do and why they are doing it? 

To get the most out of any activity the student needs to understand how it is going to 
help his learning. For instance, it may seem simple but pointless to underline all the 
words in a text that start with "ch" (chairman, character, charisma) unless the tutor 
explains that the ultimate purpose is to find words where the letters "c'' "h" produce 
a different sound from "ch" as in "church". 

3. Presentation: Were the methods and materials appropriate? 

Was it at the right level of difficulty? Did the session go at a suitable paco? Was a 
variety of methods used? Were the materials interesting and relevant to the student? 

4. Progress: How well did the session woric? 

What did people get out of it? What progress was made? Which of the learning 
outcomes were achieved? 
How do you know this happened? How does the student know*'' 

5. Future1)lans: Did you notice things that will need further work? 

Did you make a note of these? As part of ongoing planning and review it is useful to 
record areas where more work is needed. 



After looking at these five points the tutor should be in a goc d position to answer the 
question: 

"How could I have improved that session: if I was running it again what changes 
would I make?" 

The ttttwystiident relatioMhip 

All tutors should periodically ask themselves the following questions: 

• Have I made plans to defuse any anxieties that students might have? 

• Do my teaching methods allow each student's previous experiences to be 
acknowledged and used? 

• Is there a friendly working atmosphere? 

• Do I make positive and constructive comments about each student's work/ 
progress? 

• Does the work allow students to see for themselves that they are making progress? 

• Do I know what each student's long term goals are? 

• Have I negotiated individual learning plans? 

• Do I allow time for feedback and review within my sessions? 

• Do I have a system for counselling/advising students whose individual goals or 
motivation are not being met or who are ready to move on? 
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■ I Practical Approaches 



This section explores a wide range of learning methods and techniques. It describes 
the approaches used with each of the four students from Pan 2 - Norma, Joe, Pat and 
AnseU. It also suggests further activities which could be developed for individual or 
group work. 



Ca^e study l:Nofina 

laigwagr ci^ctieace (matdung and seqiieiictiig> iA(4e word iccogniCkMi, 

cloee pfoccdiire, conteit cues, ^tanguage ei9^ 

tlie siirnval - tiie personal dktKMi^ 

Older - social si^ woids - handvmting - begMm^ 



Norma and her tutor began with the Language Experience Approach for teaching 
reading. This is the best method for beginners because it uses the student's own words 
and experiences. Texts are composed and then become a source for teaching reading, 
writing and spelling. The student feels more confident with such texts because the 
language and content is familiar. 

Langoage experience 

Norma is an excellent cook and makes wedding cakes for her friends and family. 
Norma and her tutor used this skill and experience as the basis for the language 
Experience text. They talked about the cakes and the tutor wrote down some 
sentences. Once the sentences had been agreed upon, the tutor wrote a clear copy. 

Some students may find it difficult to decide what to talk about but it's usually 
possible to write something even if it is just - *i don't know what to talk about." This 
will still give you some words to begin the method. 

Dont chanf^c the language 

It is important to keep to the student's own words and style. Don't insert, change or 
omit anything. If the student uses **was" instead of "were", or if singulars and plurals 
are mixed up, leave it as it is. That's not what you're dealing with at the moment and 
it would only cause a confusion to introduce these extra points. 
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This approach is very successful with begirming readers. R works because ft uses the student's language and a familiar topic. 


• It ermjrages people to read for meaning right from the 


• 


It's not enough on its own. Students win need to read 


start. 




other texts. 


• It builds a sight vocabulary of common words (see Doich 


• 


Careful records must be kept to ensure regular revtskin 


UstPage.39). 




and practice. 


• It gives quick success and confidence. Students read 


• 


The approach shouU be used carefuHy so that the 


whote serterK»s and buiW up a coHectkxi of reada*)te 




student understands the process and is happy with the 


texts. 




text. 


• It can lead to activities which teach new sight words and 


• 


Don't take on too much at once. Start with just oneor two 


buiid up a knowledge of sounds. 




sentences. 



from 'The Starter Peck'. ALBSU 



Use shor( lines 

Most sentences break naturally into phrases. 
Noma's sentences were: 



I really like making wedding cakes 

1 have an old recipe 

with butter, dried fruit 

and brandy. 

The best part 

is icing the layers 

and putting on the bride and groom. 



Arranging the lines like this - called ''line-breaking" - makes il easier for Ivginner 
readers because it gives them a chance to pause without losing the sense and allows 
them lo tackle small bits at a lime. 

Noma's tutor read these sentences lo her several limes. Then she asked Noma to 
join in and read them logelher. This is sometimes referred lo as '^shared reading". 
(Iradually the tutor faded her voice out as Noma grew more confident. The words 
and content were familiar so if ^nna had ditTiculiy with a word, her lulor 



encouraged reading on or recapping the sentence in order to foster prediction skills. 
If Nonna was still unsure, her tutor ga\'e the word immediately - support is ver\' 
important at this stage. When Norma could read the piece confidently it was time to 
develop other activities from the text. 



Language experience activities 

A second copy of the reading text is needed for the further activities so that the student 
has a copy to refer to for help and checking. 



1. Matching and sequencing 

One text copy is cut into lines to match against the second copy. Then the student can 
practise putting the lines in the ri^ht sequence with and without the reference copy. 



This is pan of Normals piece. 



The best part 
is icing the layers 

and putting on the bride and groom 



is icing the layers 



The best part 



and putting on the bride and groom 



2. Whole word recognition 

l^ach sentence or line is taken separately and cut into individual words. The student 
matches the words to the reference copy, then sequences them in sentence order first 
with the copy then without it. 



One ofNorma's sentences was: 



cakes 





1 




really 




like 




wedding 



making 



I really like making wedding cakes. 
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All the senicnccs/lincs can t>c worked 
through in this way. The individual words 
become part of a "word bank'' and can be 
used to make new sentences. The words 
should be kept in a useful way so that they 
can be added to and also used for revision. 
Plastic envelopes or lx)x files can be used. 



1 




like 




icing 




cakes 



Whole word recognition is an important 
part of reading. A good sight vocabulary' 
helps with the flow and meaning of a piece 
ivf reading. 

There are several ways to practise whole 
word recognition. 




• wordsearches 



• Pelmanism 



a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


f 


g 


i i 




pi** ■ 


i 


d 




n 


i 


r 


e 


a 


1 


1 


y 


w 


e 


d 


d 


i 


n 


g 


k 


1 


m 


n 


k 


P 


a 


X 


0 


a 


k 


e 


a 


n 


w 


V 


u 


t 


s 


r 


d 



cake 



n 



cake 
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)igsaws 



br 



ide 



mak 



ing 



• Bingo 



like 


part 


1 


best 


cake 


and 




cake 


the 


is 


1 


and 


part 



Identical pairs of words turned face 
down and each player tak.es a turn 
tr\'ing to turn up a pair. 



• Dominoes 



1 


cake 




cake 


like 



like 



and 



labelling 



bride 



groom 



wedding cake 



layer 
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3. Cloze procedure 

Remove words from the text and ask the student to insert, predict or write in the 
missing words. This type of exercise is called a Cloze exercise. 
Nonna's tutor made the following: 



1 really like making .... 


cakes. 


1 have an 


recipe 






and brandy. 








icing the layers 


putting on the bride and groom. 



• ' Inserting words provides whole word practice too. 



Old 




fruit 




part 




wedding 




and 




groom 



• Writing the missing words in the Cloze exercise introduces the student to spelling. 
Reading, writing and spelling should be taught together and should support each 
other. The beginner reader should be introduced to a spelling programme right from 
the start. Each week the student should work on 3 to 5 useful words following the 
Look) Say, Cover, Write, Check method which is discussed in detail on page 58. 

When we read, we are getting the meaning from the words on the page. It doesn't 
matter if we can't read every word as we can omit the odd word and still get the gist 
of it. This is an activity that some people see as 'cheating' but, in fact, it is a strategs 
for coping with unknowTi words. The fluent reader probably uses this method more 
than any other. 

You can take a passage and leave out some words and then work together to discuss 
the sort of words the writer might have used, bearing in mmd that there are usually a 
number of possible answ^^rs. 

Remember when preparing this activity do not delete too many words and leave the 
first sentence complete . The more words deleted , the more difficult it is to understand 
what's written. 

Cloze is particularly useful for readers who are reluctant to read past an unknown 
word as it encourages them to read on and then guess the missing word. 
You could also try the following with students: 

• Delete key words. After he has identified the missing words, the student can 
practice writing and spelling them. 

• Omit words that contain the same sound. You can set clues from discussing the 
writing and words first - or by pro\'iding certain letters in the word as well as the 
correct number of spaces. For example, day: 



We m have to p to see the May d — display. 



4. Context cues -predicting 

• In a group, students can write their own material, leaving out words for other 
students to guess. Predicting the missing words provides the student with practice in 
reading for meaning. It is a way to encourage the learner to guess unfamiliar or 
'forgotten' words by using the context. The student should read forward or re-read 
part of the text to aid prediction. The student should also be encouraged to kx)k for 
'clues' from any pictures, headings and <)ther features in the text layout. Predicting is 
a natural approach used by good reader^ 




Using language experience approach with the student whose fizst 
language is not English 

When learning a language, listening and speaking come before reading and writing. 
Reading materials must therefore be within a student's own understanding of the 
language. This is particularly tnie in the early stages. Only when a student is a 
reasonably confident reader should new words be introduced through written text. It 
is important that reading is not an isolated activity but is closely related to and 
integrated with listening and speaking practice. 

Language experience texts are particularly useful for this purpose it ensures that the 
language is within a student's oral competence and that the subject matter is of 
relevance and interest. As described with the basic skills student, the tutor should 
agree the sentences to be written down, bearing in mind the level of competence in 
reading. It is also important with a language student that any errors in the spoken 
language are discussed and corrected before the sentences are written down. There is 
no point in the second language learner reinforcing language errors by reading them. 



Points to remember 

1 . You should explain to students what you arc doing and why. Unless the students 
know the reason for doing a task ihcy arc unlikely to be vcr\' inlcreslcd in or to 
learn effectively from it. You will probably already know this from your own 
learning experiences. 

2 . From the beginning the student should be encouraged to use several techniques to 
work out unknown words: 

- leaving the word out and coming back to it 

- guessing from the words around il and from his previous knowledge 

- using the sounds as a clue. 



Other practical approaches used with Norma 
The Survival Kit 

The tutor was ver\' aware ihal Nonna still had an extreme lack of confidence when il 
came lo basic literacy skills. W'mIsI negotiating her learning plan, Nonna and her 
lulor talked together aboul what would be a useful wa\- lo record what she was learning 
so that she could use new skills in practice outside the class. They came up with the 
ideaora''sur\-ivalkii'\ 
l^or this purpose, Nonna would use an A5 si/c ring binder with subject dividers. 
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Different sections would allow her tc look up: 

• months of the year 

• daysof the week 

• alphabet (upper and lower case) 

<s> family names and addresses, telephone numbers and birthdays 

• social sight words 

• words needed for shopping/getting about 

• words for work 

• words for home. 




CONTENTS 
• SocioJ^ ^\c^<^ v>:)CTrds 



r 



tit 

r 



Planning out the survival kit and recording all the details provided a lot of work in itself 
and helped Norma to exercise her memory skills. 
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She needed a lot of help with organising and compiling the file initially^ and found it 
was useful to use a highlighter pen to emphasise some words she found difficult. She 
also made use of pictures and colours to jog her memory. Inking things up in the 
survival kit proved to be an excellent form of revision. 

There is a limit to what you can learn at once, especially when you lack confidence, 
so it is necessary to go over the same ground again and again with beginners. This type 
of file also helps the tutor - as it is a reminder of words and letter patterns the student 
is currently working on. It is essential when working with beginners, to be sensiti\'e 
to what they are likely to know and what might cause difficulty. 

After some time Nonna and her tutor devised a follow-up to the sur\ival kit. This 
dealt with Nonna's immediate need to take over writing tasks which her husband had 
done previously. 

This was organised into several sections: 



Form fiiling: 



running a catalogue 
Post Office 
coupons 

paying and understanding bills 



Greetings: 



Birthdays 
Christmas 
get well, etc. 



Messages and Memos: 



• milkman 

• work 

• friends/neighbours 

• abbreviations 



Writing Cheques/Banking: 



• current account 

• Building Society account 



'Vriting Letters: 



• formal/informal 



There were some things which she needed to tackle straight away, such as replying to 
formal letters from the Building Society and Bank. The tutor helped Norma to get 
together the information she needed and write out a formal reply for Norma to check 
through and sign. This meant the letter was dealt with, putting her mind at rest and 
giving her some sense of achievement which was very important at this stage. 
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Other lasks such as messages, memos and greetings, they could take more time over 
together until Nonna felt confident to use those sections of this sur\'ival package on 
her own. 

Suggestions on how to develop each of these areas of work can be found in other 
sections of the book. 



Work which could be developed for an individual or a group 
A Personal Dictionary 

From the very beginning most tutors encourage students lo keep a personal dictionary 
where new words they are learning can be added week by week. The personal 
diciionar\' may be simply a small note book with pages marked A-Z. Finding the 
appropriate pages gives practice in alphabetical order and also directs the student's 
attention to the word's initial sound. 



Initial Sowuh 



best 


B 


brandy 


b 


butter 





Students may think that recording the word in the book is the end of the process -you 
then have a growing b(xiy of words that you can refer to when needed. But it is 
important to realise that > at this stage, the word has not been learned. To be able to read 
or spell the new word confidently more work is required. 

The personal dictionarx' notebook is meant to be used regularly in other ways. The 
student may use it for reading practice between sessions. The tutor may suggest 
particular spelling activities to be practised at home, with the dictionary as a reference 
list of words to work on. The student and tutor may decide on a particular page or 
pages as the focus work to be done, or the student may search the pages for words with 
identical letter patterns, e.g. making, pu.tiing, wedding. 

Word cards from earlier language experience work can be used along with the 
diclionarx' activities in matching and arranging words in alphabetical order. Some 
students gel encouragement from a ''two envelopes system": the word cards are 
divided into "words I am learning" and "words I know", and with regular practice, the 
student sees cards move gradually from the first envelope to the second. 



Phonics 

It is useful for smdents to know initial sounds and common beginnings and endings 
t)f words. Sounds {phonics 1 help the student to guess some unknown words, and also 
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help with some spellings. However, ihe relationship of sounds to letters is quite 
complicated, and not regular, so students should not be encouraged to concentrate on 
this method alone. 

Reading should involve a combination of skills - whole word recognition, 
prediction and phonics. 

Reading work involving sounds may be helped by matching and grouping activities. 
By concentrating on one sound, at the kginning, in the middle or at the end of words, 
a list of words can be produced. Make up some nonsense sentence with the student, 
for example: 



"Ned is DOt my nephew's name, my nephew's Qame is Norman." 
"The ralQ iQ SpaiQ falls maiQly gq the plaiQ." 



You can then cut up the sentences into individual words fov various games - memory 
games, dominoes, bingo, snap - or simply sort them into gi'oups and add more words. 
Try making up other nonsense sentences. 
To be meaningful, the sounds need to be used as part of words and phrases. 



Keywords 

These are smalL common words that recur in all reading and writing. Although they 
are a relatively small group of words, they are particularly important and are difficult 
to learn by sounding out (tr\- sounding out 'said' and 'they'j. 



The following 32 words make up average ^/^ of all the words we read or write: 

a all and are as at be but for had have he him his I in is it not on of one said so that the 
they to was we with you 

Along with these additional words, the total 100 words make up on average ^/i of all words we 
read or write: 

about an back been before big by call came can come could did do down first from get 
go has her here if into just tike little took made make me more much must my new no 
now off okl only or other our out over right see she some their them then there this 
two up want well went were what when where whk^ who will you. 



From- J. McNallyS W. Murray: 'Key Words ar)Q Literacy and ihe reaching of Reading', Schoolmaster Publishing. 
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Alphabetical order 



The ability to recite the alphabet from A-Z is only of limited value when trx^ing to use 
a telephone director)^ or a dictionarx'. However in order to locate information which is 
stored alphabetically, it is essential to know where letters stand in relation to one 



As soon as a working knowledge of order has been established, use it in realistic 
situations. Work with telephone directories, street guides, indices and dictionaries - 
after all, they are the reason for learning alphabetical order in the first place. 

Some useful actixities for teaching alphabetical order are: 

• Give a few letter cards to be sorted into order, for example, d c e b a, and random 
letters, not in immediate sequence, for example, v, r, p, n (do not use ihc whole 
alphabet to begin with). 

• Give a word in code, where the student has to find the word by using the next letter 
of the alphabet, for example, sghr (= this). 

• Practise finding a particular letter in a dictionary', using the top corner as a guide. 
If you open the dictionary' at m and you are looking for s, do you move forward or 
back, and how far. 

• Play "sevens'' with letter cards. One set of alphabet playing cards are all dealt out. 
The person widi m starts, and each player in rum can lay one card down if they 
have the next one in sequence either forwards or backwards. 

• Use filing cards, as in a filing system, to reinforce and extend early work. It is a 
simple matter to build up a filing system which can be extended as confidence 
grows, to include words filed by 2nd and 3rd letters, etc. 

All these activities should be made self checking by providing a copy of the alphabet. 
Social sight words 

REMEMBER - begimiing readers are not beguming thinkers. 

Adults who say they can't read, can often recognise man\' of the words they see 
ever\'day in shops, on the street, on television and in the papers. l:ach person has a 



another. 
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slightly different group of words, though some are common to us all - EXIT, 
ENTRANCE, NO SMOKING, etc. They are words which are more often read than 
written. Tutors can write the sight words the student wants to remember onto flash 
cards. 

Recognising many sight words depends on the style they are written in. 

Some signs are written in capital letters or use a particular typographical style. 
Howwer it is interesting to note that signs and notices are increasingly being written 
in lower case rather than block capitals. 

It is often helpful if students can see signs in their appropriate context, e.g. 



Dairy Products 




Confectionery 




Biscuits 




Frozen Foods 




Handwxitiiig 



Accidents and 
Emergencies 

Ambulances Only 



The amount of work that needs to be done on handwriting will depend on the writer's 
ability. Some students' writing is fine and they are quite happy with the presentation. 
Others worry that their handwriting shows their lack of ability in reading and writing. 
To cope with each situation, you need to know the students feelings about his own 
writing in order to offer the most appropriate support. You also need to ensure the 
students can read what you write. 

Some habits will be hard to break and you need to consider whether it is necessary 
to do so. Will forming a certain letter the "wrong" way make it more tiring for the 
student, if he is writing for any length of time? Might his way make the learning of 
joined writing more complicated? 

As much as possible, work from the students' knowledge and build on it. 
Encourage proof reading in order to pick out features which need to be improved. 

Only in circumstances where the formation of the letters is getting in the way of the 
real reasons for writing, i.e. to communicate, should you consider altering radically 
the way the student writes. \ 

For a student who writes well but is not >appy with the style, it might be useful to 
collect together a wide variety of examples of handwriting from tutors. The student 
may then begin to see that his own style is no less legible than most people's. 

By not starting to alter someone's handwriting immediately, you may find that he 
alters it himself just by doing more writing. 

A student who is a beginning reader and writer may use large and small letters 
indiscriminately. Is this due to nerves? Is the student unaware of the use of capital 
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(upper case) and small (lower case) letters? Does the student ha\'e difficultx' in 
discriminating between the lower case b and d or p and q so uses the upper case 
equivalents? WTiat about the spacing between words? Having sorted out the answers 
to these questions and others that you have in mind, a few acti\ities need to be 
planned. They might include some of the following: 

• Write out a reference alphabet in large (upper case ) and small (lower case ) letters, 
for example, 



• \X ork on one group of letters that derive from one basic shape, for example. 



These letters can then be used to form words that the student can trace and write 
below. Make sure the size of the writing lines is not too close. Encourage the students 
to over emphasise the size to begin with in order to feel the shape of the letter. 

• Do matching activities for upper and lower case letters - individual letters on 
cards> handwritten, typed, Letraset. etc. Ask the student to write down letters in 
small or capital letters which can then be checked from cards. 

It is important to encourage joined writing from the early stages because it helps the 
student to remember the flow of letters and the pattern of the word, and so is a useful 
skill for learning spellings. 

• For joined writing, some basic patterns could bo iniroduced to help the student 
feel the flow of the shapes. Use a variety of writing materials - pencils, felt tip, plain 
paper, wide lined paper, etc. 





O 




AMJMUAAMAJjL 
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Begimimg writing 

First thing for beginner writers 

Start with the thing which is not important for the student. If there is someihlng \'ou 
have an urgent reason to write you are more likely to practise to get it right. 



Name and address 

This Is the nxKt frequent bit of writing we have to do. 



t r 

__ V t 



a- £— 



— » 



Make several copies with 
words missing. Check with the 
mastercard and fill in. 



Practise by filling in forms from 
the post office and coupons 
from catatogues and magazines. 



Make a master card for your 
waliet. Copy from something 
official to make sure it's correct. 



John Vincent Fanner 
21DaleswoodRoad 
RotheitwnRH86TN 




Have some cards printed. 



Signature 

Find a style which suits you and practise it. vJJUa. 



John Vincent Farmer 
21 Daleswood Road 
Rotherham RH8 6TN 



John Vincent Fanner 

21 Dateswwd Ro*l. RothrrtamRHftffTN 



Practise copying the master 
card by hand or typewriter. 



Practise each word separately 
by Look. Say. Cover. Write and 
Check, (see Spell Well, page 5) 

Practise writing in capital and 
small letters, and in joined up 
writing. 



Sometimes you may need to print your name cleariy below your signature, ^oh*^ V*T^aCmC^. 



from 'The Starter PaCK.ALBSU 
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Wxiting cheques 



Nowadays wages are often paid by cheque or straight into a bank account. Therefore 
it is important to feel confident about using a cheque book to pay for things. 



Adiequeisjustaagned 
imtniction from you to the bank. 
But the layout of a cheque can 

The thingi you need to wrile 
oonedfywec 

• the date-in figures oriwxds 

• the name ol the person you 
want to pay 'the payee 

• the amount you want to pay 

-in words and figures 

• theword^oN/aflerthe 
pounds if no pence are added 

• youraignalure- which may t)e 
matched with your checjue 
card. 



ID Imp for )W 













1 1 


a«k»rt 


pTOA yOH Mrt to p^f 










oo4i 





Tomaite sure that your cheque is acceptedyouwi need to Sign rttnashop you 
wlusualylwaskedtoshcwachequecard.orbanker'scard.Yoursignah^ 
be matehedagainstthiscard. You canappiy fbrachequecard if you have abank 
accunt - cards are tsaued to 'refiabte* customers! 

Does your signature took the same every time? 



Otherthingsyouwineedto learn are the various ways in whk:hd8(e5can be writ^ 'SI 
Tfy wiWng Vwee dalaa vartoui wayK 



24th December 1990. 

1st ^)ril 1988 

1st Januaiy 1991 

8^ 

mm 

15/8/90 
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Messages and memos 

When writing notes we are concerned to communicate main ideas and to record the 
maximum amount of information in the minimum number of words. 

• Frequently notes are to members of our family, the milkman, or for ourselves. 
These can be very cr\ptic - "Back at 6" - "2 pints please" - and tend to pose few 
problems with practice. 

• Other more formal notes are simply brief letters and can be usefully introduced as 
passages to be completed. For example,- a letter of absence from school: 



Dear 



will not be at school 



as she 




• Taking telephone messages is frequently unnerving for many people. This may 
not simply be a matter of jotting down the main points but can involve difficulty 
with spelling names, addresses, etc. Students may need to be reassured that it is 
perfectly alright to ask spellings - ''Sorry , 1 didn't catch that name. Could you spell 
it please?" 

• Making notes at meetings is a more complex activity. However, practice can be 
gained by starting with simple exercises and gradually increasing the difficulty. It 
may be helpful to tape record role-play sessions of meetings because in this way the 
main points contained in the notes can be checked with the original discussions. 
Students should be encouraged to omit inessential words as well as points which 
are peripheral to the main argument. As soon as possible the notes should be 
written up in order that the gist of what has been said is still fresh in the mind. 
Reporting back from notes gives an idea of whether they are full enough or not. 
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Messages and Memos 



A rnessage or a menx) can be short and sharp as (ong as 
it includes the essential information. Someone else will 
read it so it must be dear. 

tf you are taking a telephone message 

• don't write evecything the cafler says 

• pick out the important points 

• rememberto make a note of names, date and times. 



MESSAGES 



THINGS TO DO TODAY 



Learn some useful abbreviations. 





Aug 


am 




TlKCS 


Sep 


pm 


eic 


Wed 


Oci 




p.s. 



Makea Select-a-Message and practise writing the various 
combinations. 

Tothe 

Please leave 

On 

Thank you 

For further practice, tape record a variety of personal and 
business messages which the student can listen to and 
wrrte. 



^1 



Some offices have their own special memo pads which 
you shouW learn to use. < 
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Case Study 2: Joe 

Exteoding reading techniques - dictionary usage - letter writing 



Joe was able to identify several areas of reading which he wanted to concentrate on. 
He urgently needed some help with the union correspondence. At the same lime he 
wanted to review his personal financial position in case he lost his job. With a 
mortgage, personal pension and various insurance policies he received frequent 
statements and mailings about "special" or "free" offers. Many of these were written 
in language which seemed designed to confuse and this had led in the past to him 
unwiuingly signing agreements for unwanted items or increased contributions. He 
needed to learn some ways to identify the main points in these types of letters and how^ 
to summarize their contents. 



Extending reading techniqaes 

Joe is not a bad reader. He can de-code words but doesn't feel he gets much out of his 
reading. I le needs to move from being a mechanical reader to being an effective reader 
where he is constantly reading for meaning. 

In his new role of shop steward he constantly receives minutes of union meetings 
which he needs lo read accurately so that he can report back to his work mates. 
Although he has usually been in attendance at these meetings and is therefore aware 
of what has happened he is not using this prior knowledge lo help him understand the 
minutes to be read. Joe and his tutor talked about his particular reading difficulties 
and decided that reading these minutes would be a good way to improve his 
comprehension skills. 

1 . It was agreed that before reading the minutes with his tutor, Joe would relate what 
he already knew about the meeting - topics discussed, people present, decisions 
taken, and list these. 

2. The tutor then divided the minutes into more manageable chunks so that it didn't 
look like a solid block of text (see example overleaf). 

3. Joe would then: 

a. Start reading a sentence at a time. 

b. Try to guess unknown words using his prior knowledge and context clues. If 
needed look at initial letter for additional help. 

c. Tr\' to spot inconsistencies in meaning if he gives a nonsense substitution. 

d. Be given the correct word if still struggling. 
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MAIN POINTS 


J.V. virtx) led the unk)n delegation rep^ 
manageiT^ent hekj last week. This had proved 
times acrimonious fneeting wi^ 




J.V. had yet again presented our case for an across the t)oard 1 2% 
increase, backdated to April,t)ased on cost of living incr^^ 
in productivity by our members already conceded by management. 


12% ■f^'^ 


They as usual repeated their last offer of 6% for the k)west paM 
and5.3% for super^^grades. Even this was madeconditionaiona 
review of staffing levels throughout the fectoiy. 


tovapcUa S S% 


After several hours of talks dunng which we continued to present our 
caseforciblytherewas some movement ontheirskjewith an increase 
in their offer of 1% for the kwpak] subject to a reductkxi inholkiay 
entitlement. 




This was clearly unacceptable and the meeting broke up with no 
agreement in sight. 





e. Repeat phrases where he has had problems to help him extract meaning from the 
text. 

f. Recap at the end of the sentence - ask himself what it was about and check that it 
agrees with what he already knows about the meeting. 

g. At the end of each chunk of text list the main points. 

4. When he has finished, comparison of the two lists (before and after) should show 
him how successfully he has been able to apply his existing knowledge to making sense 
of the reading. 

To enable Joe to handle his personal correspondence a monthly diar\' was created. 
Bills, pension, insurance and mortgage statements could be entered. When each was 
received significant words and phrases were highlighted using cc Sured pens and Joe 
was encouraged to try and draw out the main points in each letter as he did with the 
union minutes. His tutor used some of these letters to show Joe how important it was 
to "read between the lines'' to try and discover why a letter had been sent. 

Opposite is part of a letter received from an insurance company. Together Joe and 
the tutor looked at the purpose of this letter. Had it been sent merely to enclose a 
statement or did the writer have another purpose in mind? What effect does the letter 
have on the reader? Are particular words and phrases used deliberately to achieve this 
effect? Is it typical of other letters he has received from insurance companies? 
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Dear Mr 

YOU COULD BE MAKING MORE OF YOUR NM TAX-FREE ALLOWANCE 

I have great pleasure in enclosing your annual statement with details of your investment. 

You already appreciate the importance of saving for the future and know that the tax-free savings 
in a Friendly Society have greater growth potential than savings in a con^paable plan which is 
sul^totax. 

finnd news is that vou can now benefit from even h ioher tax free sa vings than those vo u currently 
enjoy. 



In the last Ixidget, the chancellor increased your tax-free savings limits to £1 8 a month, £200 a year 
or£1,600 for lumpsum investors. It makes soundfinancialsensetotakeadvantage of this new 




Points to notice 

1. The luior and Joe talked a lot about his panicular reading difficulties. They had 
discussed his reading siyle and analysed the strategies he used when reading. Il was as 
a result of this discussion thai ihey agreed lo look al "reading for meaning". 

2. Hven-lhing was based on what the siudent wanted lo read. To develop reading wiih 
understanding Joe needed lo be using lexis which were of some purpose lo him and 
uxik ink) account his inieresls and ihe knowledge he already possessed. 

?. Pre-reading aciivilies such as talking abi^ui ihe meeting before reading ihe minutes 
can be as important as the actual reading of the text and encourage the reader to 
question what he is reading. 

4. All of the techniques used aim lo create an active involvement in the reading 
process so that Joe can make reading meaningful for himself and develop his reading 
strategies independently of his tutor. 

Work which could be developed for an individual or a group 
Hearing reading 

Ifyou are to discowr the reading style of your student you need to listen lo the student 
reading aloud. Tnis may be an awkward experience for your student and you need to 
discuss together the purpose of this activity - lo provide information about the 
strategies used when reading and so enable tutor and siudent to plan useful reading 
aciivilies. 
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Ti) make ihc siiuaiion less sircssful ihc siudcni could, in private, read a icxi on lo 
Tape and ihcn wiih ihc tutor play the tape back and discuss the strategies used. 'l*his 
enables the student lo gain insight into the techniques he uses in de-coding text. 

After you have analysed a student's reading style it is not nccessar\' to always hear 
them reading. 'i*he tutor can check if they've unders(o(xl a passage through asking 
questions, discussion or written tasks. However, many students feci they need the 
tutor to listen to them reading to check that they are getting it right. This need should 
nol be ignored. It can also he useful for the tutor to read to the student, although this 
is more common at Foundation level. This can help the student to follow and enjoy a 
stor\'. 



Skimming 

A lot of adult reading is done in this way. It consists of glancing through a piece of 
reading to get ageneral idea of what it is about. You could practise this with the student 
by some of the following: 

• Read a short paragraph and suggest a title. 

• Read a newspaper article and note down the main points. 

• Discuss features in the text which help you lo skim - e.g. headings, paragraphs, 
words in bold type or italics. 

Scanning 

Here the reader is looking for specific information in the text. Irrelevant details are 
disregarded and attention is focused on particular key words. This is a ver\' important 
skill to acquire since il is related to a lot of adult reading tasks. You can often practise 
by: 

• Asking students to find particular entries in a telephone director)' or timetable. 

• Posing questions asking for particular detail from a short text. 



Using a dictionak7 

Students are often war\' of using a dictionar\\ being unsure of how to find their wa\' 
round or becoming confused with phonetic spellings, notes about derivation and small 
print. You could tr\' some of the following with students: 

• I/x)k at a numlxT of diflereni dictionariL^ to compare si/e ol print, layout etc. 
People tend to have their personal preferences, so let the siudenis select the one 
they lind easier to use. 




Spena time gelling lo know a parlicular diclionan*. Find ihc page which explains 
ihe meaning of any abbreviaiions used. Look up some words ihai ihe siudenis 
already know lo make sure they understand the system. 

Practise alphabetical order by finding a particular letter in the dictionar\\ using the 
lop corner as a guide. If you open the diclionar\' at p and you are looking for w do 
you move forward or back, and how far? 

Produce word cards to be put in alphabetical order 



with different 1st letters 



tin 



book 



nation 



group 



with the same first 
letter 



book 



r 



bell 



band 



with the same first 
two leuers 



brown 



bread 



brand 



brick 



with the same first 
three letters 



brown 



brother 



broad 



broken 



Letter writing 

A letter alwavs has a purpose, which is closely refiecied in the style. These two aspects, 
purpose and slyk\ should be considered together. It is usually helpful lo discuss ihese 
aspects and perhaps to work out and compose a leiier orally before writing it. This can 
also form a useful group activity, a student or tuK^r acting as note-taker for the groups 
ideas. 



Correspondence to friends or relatives, postcards, greetings on special occasions, 
many invitations, etc. are expressions of personal messages and are therefore written 
in a spontaneous informal style. The message itself is more important than the way in 
which it is conveyed. This kind of letter writing is an ideal way of encouraging students 
to record events of individual significance, convey feelings or state opinions. 
Development of technical skills like spelling can then be based on this writing. 

Letters ordering goods, asking for or giving information, quer>'ing or complaining, 
are in n^osl cases written to people we only know in an official or professional capacity, 
if at all. It may be important to make a good impression both by what we say and the 
way we present ourselves. One of the ways of doing this is to obser\'e the set 
conventions of formal letter writing: 

• lay-out 



address of sender 
date 

address of person sent to 

beginning 

ending 



correctly placed 
on the page. 



• correct spelling and punctuation 

• conx'cnlions of expression which include: 

Beginnings Dear Sir, ( to a company or organisation ) 

DcarMr./Mn./Ms, (to someone we do not know well but whose name 
we know) 

and Endings Dear Sir, ends Youn faithfully 

Dear Mr. I Mn. I Ms. ends Yoim sineaviy. 

The content of a formal letter should be slated dearly, simply and conciscl\\ in 
language as natural as possible. To do this, the writer needs to be quite clear about 
what he wishes lo say. This may involve quite a lot of discussion beforehand and is 
likely lo involve drafting, redrafting and making a fair copy. You may like to lr\' some 
of the following activities with students: 

• Practise ditTereni ways of writing the date. 

• Practise writing out addresses, paying particular aiieniion to punctuation and the 
way it is set out. 



• Praciisc laying out a leucr on 
Idler blanks (with layout lines 
already rules in to create a strong 
visual impression of the shape of 
a letter). 




• Re-order jumbled paragraphs into a logical sequence. 

• ViW in 'guided' letters in which certain parts have been omitted for the student to 
fill in. (This is a useful exercise in a mixed level group, as more or less may be 
omitted from individual letters. I 

• (iroup a jumbled list of sentences from two different letters (possibly in two 
different styles) into sentences appropriate to individual letters. 

• Match letters with their answers. 

• Practise writing birthday cards and postcards. 

• Keep an individual file of ''mcxJel letters'' which may come in useful. 

• ('impose a letter together, tutor and student, or the whole group. 



Case study 3 - Patricia 

Extending writing (drafting and editing) - improving speiling-punctuation. 



Patricia was keen to gain qualifications and her long term goal was to lake a (i('.Sl' 
1-nglish course aiming for a C grade or above. Whilst her work in classes had enabled 
her to gain the confidence needed lo deal effectively with ever\-day wriiing tasks, for 
example letter writing, she struggled with longer writing assignments of the type 
required for GCvSH work. 
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i\n extract from Patricia's new learning plan: 



LEARNING PLAN StudentCopy 
CAMBRIAN ADULT EDUCATION CENTRE 





Your plan for the next 6 weeks 


Half-time review 

y — >x 


Further plan 


Topics to be covered 


> 


Lsd^. cut (c^^^j^ fuji<M) 
tuuuk ^ deuuheiofeci 


Anything else? Individual needs 






How's it going? c^^d^ 
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In her new learning plan it was decided ihai Patricia needed lo develop her 
confidence with these longer pieces and thai work on drafting and editing skills could 
assist her in this. Whilst she was more confident about her spelling, it was by no means 
perfect and still caused her some anxietv'. She had also become aware that her 
punctuation could be improved , 

The primar\' goal of this work was to enable Patricia to get her ideas down on paper 
with confidence, rather than aiming at perfection in spelling and punctuation first 
before attempting to tackle this form of writing. These aspects could be dealt with 
separately. 

Extending writing 

The approach used was to encourage her to express herself in writing using drafting 
and editing techniques as the tool. 

Choosing a subject to write about like "childh(H)d memories", meant that Patricia 
could concentrate on expressing herself effectiveh' in writing and in beginning to 
develop her own writing style. The actual content, ic. her memory, was familiar and 
therefore had onh' to be "r»x^aHed'' rather than "invented" as would be the case with 
other assignments. 

The following are the stages Patricia used in the production of this writing: 

1 , Discussion within her group. 

2. Getting her ideas down on paper, not worr\-ing about spelling or punctuation. 



Extract A. 

During the sumfthr months we would make arc invn oirdcn as zvc used to call than 
iky were mde out of oldp'onts that people luid thraim aro:ay wc did not use all the 
prampist tfie zveals then we attaclted a plank ofzvood and a piece of string to the front 
of it this was so zvc cloudstci' it then zee zivuld take them and hair race dmun the hrmc 
this was steep and the only way to stop zvas to put your feet on the ground but if you 
were going to fast this meant you zvent aver the top and landed in a pile ofbncks and 
bracken glass they were because of the demidistion. 

Extract B. 

In thoughs days you had to go round in a gang as this was saver than being on your 
aiun the gang consisted of brothtn-s and sisten except one this was Pip his sister was to 
young to come with us. The othas in the gang zverejacky and Steven they lived on 
the same side as Pip were as Malcom and Debb\^ and \'oel and I lived on the opposite 
side to tiiem, Jacky had long blond hear mid zvare it in a poivy tale her brother Stci^en 
had short trousas. Malcom had red hear and freckles and so did his skter Debby Noel 
had shon b'own hear and I had shoulder length hear. 
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3. Reading back what she had wrillen, checking lo see if she had missed anything oul^ 
checking if it made sense. 

4. Reading logciher wiih tutor or to group members. Punctuation errors may well be 
corrected at this point as reading aloud often highlights where such errors interfere 
with the sense of the passage. Correct spellings can be given as necessar>'. 

5. Gelling suggestions for working on any problem areas e.g. clarification of 
confusing bits, deletion of repetitions. 



Re-drafted ExtiactB. 

In those days you had to go round in a gang as this was safer than being on your own. 
The members of our gang wo'C myself my younger brother Noel, Malcolm and his 
sister Debby, Jacky and tier elder brother Steven and Pip who was the odd one out 
because his sister was tooyomig to join the gang. We lived on eitlier side of the street. 
I zvas the quiet one, my brother Noel was mischievous and played tricks on us all. 
Malcolm and his sister Debby had red hair and freckles we some times could not tell 
them apart. Jacky had long blong hair and wore it in a pony tale. Steven had short 
hair. Pip had dirty blond hair and always wore short trousers being the youngest of 
all could get away with doing something wrong whereas we could nat. 



6. Redrafting. 

7. Re-reading and if happy with the sense and the content then look in more detail at 
punctuation and spelling. 



Final Extract B. 

In those days you had to go nmnd in a gang as (his was safer (Iian being on your (nvn . 
The numbers of our gang were ntyself my younger brotlier Noel, Malcolm and 
sista' Debby, Jacky and ho' elder brotlw Sta^at and Pip who was the odd om out 
because his sister was t(X) young to join the gang. We lived on either side of (he street. 
I was the quiet one, my brother Noel wm mischievous and played tricks on us all. 
Malcolm and his sister Debby Imd red luxir and freckles: we sometimes could not tell 
(hem apart . Jacky had long bhmd hair and wmv it in a pcmy (ail. Her brother Stmn 
Imd shmt hbfui hair. Pip had dirty blond hair and always wwe short trousers. Being 
the youngest of the gang he hnM get away with dohig something wrongy whereas we 
could not. 
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Points to notice 



Discussion can be an imporiani part of the writing process. Listening to and sharing 
memories with one other person, say the tutor, or the group ser\-es not only to aid 
recall but allows the subject matter to be tried before an audience prior to committing 
anx'thing to paper. Positive responses from group members are of immeasurable value 
in btH)Sting confidence and in helping students to move from having the ideas in the 
head to actual writing. Never underestimate how difficult and frightening a task this 
is for the new writer. 

Spelling work i* best dealt with after the final draft stage. For an example of such 
work see below in the spelling section. 

Punctuation is often viewed as a goal in itself Reading aloud is a good way of 
helping the student to realise that punctuation is a mechanism to make sense of the 
passage and used and controlled by the writer. It is not a set of rules to be learnt and 
rigidly applied. It is possible to complete punctuation exercises correctly and still not 
be able to transfer this skill to your own writing. 

The importance of, and necessity to make drafts cannot be stressed enough. 
Students often assume that good writers get it right first time, that ihey produce pieces 
of writing without error automatically. 

Students view drafting and crossing out as evidence of failure rather than as an 
accepted part of the writing process which good writers utilise. For this reason many 
students use the computer or wordprocessor to help them draft and proof read. This 
allows them to make corrections before the final paper copy emerges. 

Il is sometimes better to read the material with the student to discuss together 
problem areas rather than taking away material and returning it marked and altered 
for the student. Often students will know that something is not quite right with the 
writing but will find it difiicult to identify exactly what is wrong and how to remedy 
il themselves. Suggestions from the tutor are therefore verx- useful at this stage. 

Work which could be developed for an individual or a group 
Improving Spelling 

Before working on spelling students need to understand: 

• thai reading and spelling are different skills. Doing more reading will not 
necessarily improve your ability to remember spellings 

• that spelling is a skill you learn by writing - if you don't write regularh' y(nir 
spelling won't improve 

• that good spellers use a variety of stmtegies to learn words - any strateg\' that works 
is acceptable 

• that spelling is largely a visual skill . This means thai students need to know when 
a word looks right. 



As with reading, tutors need to start by talking with their students about the words 
they want to use and the type of mistakes they make. Only after such discussion can 
you identify suitable strategies to fit the learning style of the student. 

Spellings to be learnt need to be taken from a student's writing, or from words 
identified as imponant by a student (e.g. words to do with a car from a student's motor 
vehicle course). You also need to be realistic about how many words can be learnt at 
any one time. After this you need to choose a suitable method. 

1. For remembering whole words, you should use the Look/Say/G)verAVrite/ 
Check method. Write the word down, then 

• look at the word tr\' and picture it in your mind 

• say the word out loud 

• cover the word up 

• write the word 

• check that the word is correct. 

Repeat the process 24 hours and 2 or 3 da\ s after that. 

2. Build up your knowledge of prefixes and suffixes: 
appear disappear disappearance. 

3. Look at letter patterns - present the words in groups containing the same pattern: 
sight eight height. 

Sometimes groups of words can be presented that have spellings that reflect their 
meaning: 

optician musician technician. 
I lore identical visual patterns arc the important feature ~ not similar sound patterns. 

4. Develop and use memorx- techniques to fix difficult spellings: 

I.C.I, make medicine, Necessary, has one collar and two sleeves. 

Vor this to he successful the student has lu understand the technique used or develop 
their own. 

5. Break words into syllables. This enables you to break long words up and 
concentrate on ore bit at a time: 

in/de/pend/ence. 

6 J 



Words thai are being learnl can be recorded in a personal dictionar\' for reference and 
revision. 



Word 




J24 h^t^J* 


3 ci<i4Ai 









































Spelling Rules 

Mosl students will want to learn rules that they believe will help them with their 
spelling. There are a number of rules: not all of them are useful. For example, the rule 
'Svhen two vowels walk together, the first one does the talking'' is designed to help 
with words like gnau bcavu rain, etc. However, some of the most common words flout 
this rule, e.g. said, could and in the rule itself, does. Even so, some rules can help a lot, 
for example, on doubling letters, or changing the y at the end of a word to -ies in the 
plural. Students need to tr\^ them out to see if they make sense to them. Remember 
when teaching students spelling rules e.g. "I before 'fi except after C\ that it is 
important to point out that all rules have exceptions - sei/e, protein, etc! 

Punctuation 

As with other stages in the writing process the tutor needs to talk with the student and 
use their writing to discover what problems they might be having with punctuation. 
Make sure vou discuss the purpose of punctuation, which is to help the writer to get 
their message across. • 

Vor the loundation Ixvel student the use of full stops and capital letters can 
intioduced straight away. These simply set markers for the start and end ol 
statements, ^'ou can move on to look at sentences which are questions and show the 
mark used at the end of these sentences. 

Later commas and quotati(^n marks can be taught followed by other iorms ol 
punctuation su 'is colons and semi colons. 

'6i 



Tr\' some of the following with the siudcnls: 

• Passages can be read for meaning and then afterwards be read looking at the 
punctuation used . You can discuss the effect particular marks have on the meaning 
of the passage. 

• Sentences can be read out loud to illustrate the effect of punctuation on the 
intonation as well as the meaning, for example: 

go home (by taxi) Go home! Go home? 

For further practice sample passages can be re-written leaving oui inost of the 
punctuation. The student can then add the punctuation he thinks appropriate and 
check his \'ersion with the original. The differences - not always errors - can form the 
basis for discussion. 



Case study 4: Ansell 

Learning support - vocationally based woric - forms. 



Learning sappoxt 

Ansell's tutor said: 

Ansell was ver\- nervous about coming for learning support. He didn't want the other 
catering students to find out that he was having extra help and he was quite defensive. 
We talked through the things that were causing him difficulties and made a list: 

• note taking in class ^ 

• new unfamiliar words 

• a bit slow at copying S now 

• organising his stud\ ing 

• spelling 



Ansell thought his reading was all right as long as he wasn't rushed. To get a norc 
objective view I asked him to ir\' two cloze exercises from Judy V^aughan's pack, 
Assessinf^ Rcadinfi. 
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taking down phone messages 
filling in order forms 





As Ansell says: 

"I had to lcx)k through two pages on catering and fill in some of the blank spaces. It 
wasn't really a test, more like a puzzle to guess the missing words/' 

From the answers he gave the tutor showed Ansell how they could work out his 
present reading level so they would know where to start. 

Vocationally based 

They decided to concertrate first on the catering vocabulary that Ansell found 
unfamiliar. 

Glossary of terms 

With the help of the catering tutor, we compiled a list of words and meanings which 
Ansell kept handy for quick reference in his catering course folder. He could use this 
to speed up his note taking in class as the list provided a reminder of the words and how 
to spell them. 



Abbreviations 

Ansell knew that there were short ways of writir.-^ some words (like "bee." for 
"because") and had tried to use this for himself but could not always read back his 
notes as his sv-stem was haphazard. We started by learning a few common 
abbreviations and Ansell agreed to stick to these until others were gradually 
introduced. 



Study Skills 

Once Ansell's course notes went into his catering folder he seemed to think the work 
was done, I explained a bit about how memor\' works and we talked about ways of 
organising and revising his notes. Through re-reading and discussion he began to see 
how to pick out the main points and we then marked those in some way. 



Highlighting 

"Sometimes I use a highlighter pen on important words or I underline the main 
headings. Sometimes I draw a circle or a square around a particular section or I 
number the different parts like a list. Then when I look back at my notes I can see 
which bits to go over'', 
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WiNE 



SPIRITS 



MENUS 



HYGIENE 
HEALTH & SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT 



ADDITIVES 



HYQiENE 


Cardi 


Source 


'Common Sense about Food Care in 




the Kitchen' -Juliet Gray 


Address 


Food and Drink Federation 




6 Catherine Street 




London 




WC2B5J 


plO 


6 K«y Points for Avoiding Food Poisoning 




1. Keep kitchen clean 




2. Wash hands before preparinq food 




3. Avoid cross-contamination between uncooked and 




cooked foods. 




4. Always thaw, cook and reheat food adequately. 




5. Cool and store food property 




6. Check manufacturer datemarks and storage advk^. 



An example from Ansell's ('ard index (see below). 

Card index 

Building up a card index is a useful way of sorting and storing informati(m. Ansell's 
learning support tutor suggested he kept a card index to help him with future 
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assignments and revision. Together they went through his catering course notes and 
decided on topic headings. These were written on the top line of each card and 
arranged alphabeticalK' in an index card box. So that Ansell could easily refer back to 
his course notes or the material he had read they decided to carefully note the source 
and page number of the information he summarised on the cards useful addresses 
were also noted. In order to help him remember the different points key words were 
underlined. They also discussed using colour. 

Ansell de\'eloped his card index system and e\'entually used it to help him gain 
Wordpower Stage 2 Unit 014 Element 2 "Create a reference system for a particular 
purpi)se". 

Assignments - Reading textual and graphical material 

On many courses students have to cope with tables and diagrams as well as text. W^hen 
Ansell was asked to do an assignment on "Christmas Catering: the dangers" he came 
to his basic skills support tutor for help. He had been able to collect a lot of useful 
information. This included pamphlets and graphs but he did not know how to relate 
one to the other, or how to divide his assignment into different sections. First the\' 
decided to mark all the possible useful information with a star *^ then they decided to 
divide it into one of three categories: The Facts "F', The Dangers "D'', and The 
Signs "S". 




DAIRY 7% COOKED RICE 10% 



The pie chart shows the categories of food most commonly implicated in cases of fpod poisoning in Great Britain. 



from 'Materials Pack & User Guide for Modular Delivery of Wordpower/Numberpower', Alpha Flexible Leamir\g. 
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Once the information was in a usable form they began to think about iniroduciory 
sentences for each section. 

"In Great Britain 36% of food poisoning is caused by ppuliiy. " 
''One "dcayfood poisoning bacteria are spread is ..." 
''Food poisoning symptoms are . . . " 

When his assignment was complete, it was clear and to the point . His tutor pointed out 
that he could use these for future assignments and these could be used for his 
Wordpower portfolio. 

In future assignments, Ansell's work covered: 
Stage 2 Unit 013 Element 1 

Selecting material from a variety of given textual sources for a specific purpose. 
Stage 2 Unit 013 Element 2 

Extract information from materials in textual and graphical forms for a specific 
purpose. 

Stage 2 Unit 013 Element 2 

Extract information from material in textual and graphical forms for a specific 
purpose. 

Stage 2 Unit 014 Element 1 

Consult a reference system to find materials for a particular purpose. 

Stage 2 Unit 015 Element 3 
Convey information and opinions in written form. 

Points to notice 

1. An important element in the arrangements for Anseli^s learning support was the 
liaison between the Catering Department and the basic skills tutor. The catering 
lecturer was able to supply background information and course handouts so that the 
tutor could focus the learning support sessions on relevant material and tackle topics 
in the right order. 

2. Ansell was pleased thai he did not ha\'e to join a class but could work on an 
individual learning programme. While the tutor started him off with one-to-one help, 
the resources in the Learning Support workshop were organised for ease of access, and 
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quilc soon Ansell was able lo do some of his work indepcndenlly, following 
insfruclions from his Learning Plan and finding the required materials for himself. 
This released the luior lo work with other students and cut out the frustrations of 
waiting for one o\'er\vorked tutor! 

Work which could be developed for an individual or a group 
Gapped handouts 

A cloze passage, like the reading assessment mentioned earlier, tends to have a regular 
pattern of omissions (e.g. ever\' fifth word). The idea of 'Tilling the gaps" can be used 
in another way if the words missed out arc the tutor and represent key terms. 

The student may be asked to supply the answers from memor\' or the answer words 
m?y be presented and the student required to make the right selection. 

Form filling 

Ansell asked for help in filling in an accident form (see opposite) when he had cut his 
finger while on placement. I lis tutor explained that BLOCK CAPITALS and printing 
were probably the clearest handwriting on this sort of form, except for the signature 
which w^ould need to be in Ansell's usual joined up script. Because there were only a 
few lines of space available to explain how the accident had happened she discussed 
with him which facts were important and which could be left out. 

She then collected other forms which he might have to fill in in the course of his 
work, sickness forms, insurance claims, applications for leave and travel claim forms. 

After working with his tutor on filling in the accident form and doing some further 
practice, Ansell achieved Wordpower Stage 2 Unit 015 Element 1 by showing his 
competence in completing forms. 

Form filling can be broken down into stages, and discussion should determine what 
is needed . Practice forms are easily made, or you can usually get some free. A number 
of practice books for form filling have also been published. 

There are some common features which are worth pointing out: 

• Vorms use various phrases like capital letters, block letters, or print, which 
means the same. 

• The section for Name is often broken down for example: Surname, First names, 
Forenames, Christian names, written in full. 

• ^ our liile can be presented in different forms, for example: 



Mr 



□ Mr 



Mrs 



□ Mrs 



TICK BOX 



CROSSCUT 



Miss 



□ Miss 



Ms 



□ Ms 
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ui 



■s 



► ► 



CD o 



•<« ^2 :o 



► ► 



CO o 



o o o 
► ► ► 



u) 



NO 



CO 



o g. 



5 *o 



a> 




-o 




o 




o 




a5 




o 




Q. 










o 




r5 




Q. 




ZD 











to 




CD 



UJ 
CD 



ERIC 



• Your address may need to bo set out in a certain way, for example. 



Road 

Town/City . 
County 



Postcode . 



Your signature is different from writing out your name or printing, and you need to 
decide on, and stick to, a signature. 

• Thedatecan be written, for example, 17th Februar\' 1992, or in numbers 17.2.92. 
Sometimes it is presented in boxes: 



17 



02 



92 



Thi:. also applies to date of birth - which often appears on forms as d,o,b. 

Often students will want to work on specific forms and it's useful to break each form 
into a number of manageable steps, and work on each in turn. Practice will probably 
be needed in fitting the information into the limited space available on most forms. 
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51 

V I Accreditation and Progression 



Accreditation - relating activities to competencies - prc^ssion - seeking 
sappott. 



This chapter examines the range of ways in which students can gain recognition of 
their progress and discusses the competence-based approach. It looks at progression 
and what tb's may include. 

Accreditation 

Accreditation means gaining some sort of official recognition in the form of a record 
or certificate for the work one has done. 

Not all basic skills students want this sort of recognition. For many, their newly 
acquired skills and growing confidence are reward enough. For others, basic skills 
tuition represents a chance for them to gain a qualification for the first time in their 
lives. Whether a student goes for a qualification will depend on many things such as 
their ambition, confidence, the time available for study and, in some cases, available 
finance. 

For many years basic skills students had no access to any form of national 
accreditation. At that time success in the school system was based on passing 
examinations. Because many basic level students had failed in this system, tutors 
understandably were not anxious to subject them to a situation that had already 
undermined their confidence. 

In fact, in many cases the system had failed the students. Some people like Patricia, 
who went to a special school because of her disability, had never had the chance to sit 
examinations. 

Gradually fairer methcxls of judging progress have been introduced. Continuous 
assessment, profiling and skills' tests are but a few. In some areas a federation of local 
Open Colleges, the Open College Network, credits specific courses which are written 
10 local needs. Norma could get Open (>ollege credits for the *'prtK*ess work'' or skills 
development work which she did such as punctuation, spelling and re-drafting. 

However, most nationally recognised examinations boards now have certificates 
which accredit wha! is now called "basic'' or ''communication skills" rather than 
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"liicracy'\ These are someiimes lull qualifications in ihemselves or modules wiihin 
wider forms of accreditation . 



Relating activities to competencies 

In the past a criticism often made was that many basic skills certificates were little more 
than an attandance record. It is now accepted that most people like to know how 
effective their skills are, set against external criteria. It is also recognised thai working 
on a skill does not always mean a student can use that skill in a real life situation. 

There are two nationally recognised certificates called the Certificate in 
Communication Skills (Wordpower), City and Guilds 3793 and the Certificate in 
Numeracy SkiUs (Numberpower), Cit\' and Guilds 3794, which accredit a person's 
competency or effectiveness measured against these standards. In the Certificate in 
Communication Skills there are four levels of attainment: 

• Foundation • Stage 2 

• Stage 1 • Stage 3. 

Detailed guidelines called performance criteria outline exactly what a candidate must 
do to achieve "competence", that is the ability to consistently achieve success in a given 
task. The assessment is independent of any set course or learning programme. 

Students can demonstrate their effectiveness in any context they choose and ii 
necessarx' can repeat the assessment a number of times until the required standard has 
been achieved, liividence of successful assessment is collected into a folder which is 
called a ''portfolio". This contains samples, observations and records of a candidate's 
assessment activities. 

Tutors and students ha\ e found that the reading and writing work they have done 
can also be used as evidence of competence for the Wordpower certificaie. For 
example, a letter to the Flectriciiy Board, to complain about the size of a bill can be 
added to ihe portfolio for Wordpower. The advantage of the competence-based 
approach is thai it aHows any literacy work to be accredited, to go towards a 
qualification. In this way, a student who has been working for three months on reading 
and w riling skills can decide to go for a qualification - and will already have some work 
that can go into the porlfolio. 

Ansell was able to gel units towards a CA)mmunication Skills Certificate using the 
notes and charts he needed for his catering course. Forms he filled in and assignments 
he wrote could be used. All this evidence, however, has to be judged against the set 
standards. For instance, in using the text with a pie chart about food poisoning, he had 
to extract information for a specific purpose and say what action he would take as a 
result. This in turn would link with the standards required in his vocational 
qualification in catering. 
Main- people have an une\-en spread of basic skills. As a local shop steward Joe had 
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An example of a record sheet for Ansell's Word power portfolio. 



3793 COMMUNICATION SKILLS (WORDPOWER) STAGE 1 

Unit 006 

Element 2 Refer to written instructions to carry out an activity. 

Range Instructions which are mainly textual and divided into clearly defined steps which 
are clearly and spaciously laid out. Each step contains a maximum of three short 
sentences. 

Example contexts DIY self-assembly instructions, operating instructions on 
a photocopier or domestic electrical appliance, recipes. 

In at least two real or simulated situations including 

Title/reference 

a) one of the type illustrated in the range 

b) one of the type illustrated in the range 



I demonstrated that I: 



2.1 referred to instructions at the start, and as 
required for monitoring progress. 

2.2 used the information for the task in hand or reported 
accurately how it would have been used. 

Date: 



b 

[7 



3 -3-92 



Tutor/Trainer's initials:. 



74T 



Help provided 

a a/o heip pfw\d€d 



Candidate's signature:. 



Tutor/Trainer's signature: 
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good oral communication skills e\'en though he had difficulties expressing himself in 
writing. Using what is called accreditation of prior learning or achievement (APLor 
APA) he could now ha\'e these skills recognised towards a certificate in 
Communication Skills. In his union negotiations Joe would often have to talk to 
groups of people or put a case to his management about working conditions, etc. 
Provided he fulfilled the required performance criteria outlining how this should be 
done effectively, he could achieve the unit "Exchanging information and opinions''. 

These standards have been mapped against the National Curriculum used in 
schools and the core skills of the accreditation system used in the workplace, the 
National Vocational Qualifications (NVQs). They will also link with General National 
Vocational Qualifications (GNVQs) for 16 to 18 year olds. Thus students will know 
exactly where they are and how to plan for progress. 

For information on how to find out more about different qualifications see the 
addresses in the Resources List in Part 7. 



Progress and pxogiession 

Progress means moving forward, improving skills and increasing knowledge. 

Most students attend a basic skills class or group with a personal goal in mind. 
Nonna went to the class at her local libran^ for practical help after her husband died. 
She also received a lot of support in her bereavement. Ansell felt, to some extent, that 
he had been directed towards the Learning Support Unit but found the individual 
tuition helped him towards his long term career aim. 

Patricial learned to use a word processor and Joe could discuss newspaper football 
reports which had previously been just too difficult. 

For most students progression means moving on to a new challenge. Because of the 
welcoming environment of most basic skills groups for a few students they become a 
safe haven. They stay far too long. This has been called the "warm bath syndrome". 
Tutors need to accept that long term students may be a sign of the group's failure 
rather than its success. It is the tutor s responsibility together with the student to 
negotiate a realistic lime schedule for achieving identified aims and objectives. The 
aim of all basic skills provision should be to give its members the skills and confidence 
to move on. 

Tutors should provide the moans to effect this progression. These include: 

• helping the student to get an idea of how long they are going to attend the group 

• knowledge about other courses 

• local job availability 

• help with information gathering strategies 

• help with study skills 

• confidence to make decisions. 
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It look a great deal of encouragement for Noma to join the Oral Historx' Group but 
she was so proud when she finally took the plunge. 

It is not always easy to monitor this progression but methods of recording both 
formal and informal progress need to be built into class and group structures. 

Seeking sapport 

Basic skills tutors need not work in isolation but should de\'elop a network of 
individual agencies as a source of ideas and information about possible progression 
routes. These should include: 

• careers advisors 

• mainstream College lecturers 

• counsellors 

• training organisation managers 

• local Training Enterprise Councils (TECs ) . 




Materials and Resources 



Range of material - use of material - makmg your own material - the use of 
computer assisted teaming packages - using videos - using a cassette 
recorder. 



This chapter l(X)ks ai the types of material and resources available and gives guidelines 
in deciding what to use and how to use it. It also kx)ks at points to consider when 
creating your own material. 

Range of materials 

There is a considerable range of material that can be used by tutors and students. 
These can be grouped as follows: 

1 . G)mmerciaily produced basic skills material - which is a\ ailable for de\ eloping 
reading, writing, speaking and listening skills from the beginner to the pre GCSE level 
student. 

This material falls into several broad categories: 

• Everyday coping skills - These are usually topic based and concentrate on the 
specific skills need to get by in ever\-day life. 

• Beginner readers - some of which have accompanying audio-tapes. 

• Intermediate readers - aimed at those who wish to extend their reading skills. 

• Student support materials - which pro\*ide basic skills support for students in 
work, college and training situations. 

• General English usage materials - to develop punctuation , grammar and spelling 
etc. 

2. Real life materials ~ these are not specifically designed for teaching purposes and 
are readily available locally and in most instances are free, e.g. newspapers, IcKal bus 
and train timetables, and community information packs. This type of material can be 
adapted or supported to enhance the learning situation. Many criimercial 
organisations issue information and learning packs free or for a ver\' small charge. 



An example of commercially produced maierial. 



TO and AT 1 1 Date; 



Have you read worksheet 125? 

In Box I is a list of incomplete sentences. Can you think which preposition comes 
after each underlined word? 



1. He was astonished 9. Maybe you>e not accustomed 

2. You 11 never get used 10. 1 was puzzled 

3. He got married 11. She strongly objected 

4. There is no solution 12. She showed little reaction 

5. She smiled 13. He was very sympathetic 

6. Let's drink 14. What is your attitude 

7. This book belongs 15. YouVe not veiy friendly 

8. Try not to laugh * 



Now rewrite the underlined words in the correct boxes below. Use a dictonary to 
help you if you really don't know, but try to trust what you think sounds right. 
TO AT 



to 


to 


to 


at 


to 


to 


to 


at 


to 


to 


to 


at 


to 


to 




at 



Which ones do you need to learn? Test yourself before you continue with the 
worksheet? 

Now write complete sentences of your own, using all the words and prepositions, 
e.g. HjI- ioo^ cc/if<Mi^^U2^ Kj2X OA^gcV 

Note: If you use a verb after a preposition, it must be a gerund (that means ending 
in 1ng') 

Example: oM^^'^sV^cX aJb svic^ui".^^ 

There are no answer sheets for your sentences since you have made them up 
yourself, so ask your teacher to check that you have used the prepositions a^rrcctly . 

For more practice try worksheet 129. 



from Erica Buckmaster's 'Self Access Worksheets \ National Extension College. 
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3. Homemade matenal - specially designed for leaching purposes by tutors to be 
used with particular indi\'iduals or groups, e.g. 



Days of the Week WS5 
Mon. is short for Monday . 
Tues. is short for Tuesday. 
Wed. is short for Wednesday. 
Thurs. is short for Thursday. 
Fri. is short for Friday. 
Sat. is short for Saturday. 
Sun. is short for Sunday. 

The short way of writing the days of the week is often used on calendars, 
diaries and time tables. 

This is a page from a calendar. 



January 












Mon 


2 


9 


16 


23 


30 


Tues 


3 


10 


17 


24 


31 


Wed 


4 


11 


18 


25 




Thurs 


5 


12 


19 


26 




FrI 


6 


13 


20 


27 




Sat 


7 


14 


21 


28 




Sun 1 


8 


15 


22 


29 





Which days of the week do these dates fall on? 



1. 3rd January 

2. 20th January 

3. 29th January 

4. 27th January 



6. 16th January 

7. 7th January .. 

8. 9th January ., 

9. 12th January 



5. 1 1th January 10. 31st January 



from The Manchester Adult Education Service 



Your libran' senice may stc>ck books on basic skills and readers for the student to 
borrow. It is worthwhile visiting your local "attraction'' for information which could 
be used as a focus for a group visit, e.g. a theatre visit. 

Use of materials 

Choosing materials well, and using ihem flexibly and with skill, is an important part 
of basic skills teaching. 

The importance of real life material cannot be overstressed. The challenge is to find 
commercially produced material, or devise your own worksheets which build on and 
enhance the learning process. 

However, you need to adapt and structure real life material to make it into learning 
material as opposed to merely reference or example material. This will include: 

• making 'cloze' exercises 

• asking a series of questions to check meaning 

• setting one or a number of tasks as follow-up activity 

• asking the student to find similar material from other newspapers, magazines, 
letters that they have received, etc. 

Keep the following points in mind: 

a) Uamini^Stmcnirc-ihc objectives which the material should enable the student to 
achieve, the exact purpose of the learning material needs to be clear. 

b) Content Stmcturc - the experience/situations to be dealt with, and the rele\'ani 
information to be presented. 

c) Design Stmcture - how to put the material into a format which is attractive to the 
student, remembering that the layout of the material needs to be planned. 

• Are the context and examples rele\'ant to the needs of the student? 

• Does it have self-checking material with it? 

• Is the level of language and style suitable for the student? 

• Is there a focus on the practical use of language? 

• Is there any bias or stereotyping, cultural, sexist, or racist? 

• Is the presentation and layout clear and attractive? - size of print, legibility, 
amount on a page, illustrations. 

• Do illustrations show people from different ethnic backgrounds? 

• Are there any cultural references which might cause difficulty to the student? 

• Is it interesting? 

• Is it onlv for use with a class or can it be used with individuals? 
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An example of homemade materia! using real life sourees. 



YELLOW PAGES 

Al-PhA SiqfJS y^joMJL^ cdX ly^Sof- 

i.aoU> fiuo SJicJh^\^^ "Puxo o. ted 
^ Sign makers 



^ Sign makers 

I alpha signs 



PERSPEx'siGNS 

Make. Erect & M.^mtdin 

051-709 3466 



Write: 

^ Vacuum cleaner repairs & 
servicing 

A&AELECTRICAL 

FAIR TRADES APPROVED 
NO CALL OUT CHARGE/24 HR SVCS 
Free Estimates i Advice - WckI^ Fulty Guaranteed 

3 Partridge Avenu*. 

Wythtflshawe, 

M23aPJ. 061-9962349 



♦ 



T.G. SHAW 
&SON EST ^55 



HIGH CLASS INTERIOR/EXTERIOR 

PAINTING & 
DECORATING 

HOUSES - FLATS - COMMERCIAL 
ANY WORK -ANY AREA 
GUARANTEED WORK 

• MAULOETN no, MANCHCSTEH M20 (NO 



061-445 9493 



^ Burglar alarms & security 
systems 

^ Painters & decorators 

^ Funeral directors 



♦ 





Chubb ^arms 
Limited 

PaA 17. Moss Lane, 
WhrtefieW, Marichester M25 7ET 




SUPPUERS&MSTAUfRSOF 
MTmiDER/yLARMS-FIREALARlie 
Cm.SYSTEMS-ACCESSCONTROL 
IWMEDGUAROMGSERVICES ^ 











♦ 

PEACOCKS FUNERAL SERVICE 

PERSONAL ATTENTION 
PRIVATE CHAPEL OF REST 

Day & Night Service 

736/740 WHmtlow Road, 

Disbury. 061*445 3397 
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• Can ii be used by a student workiiig independently? 

• Can it be adapted to suit a particular student? 



Making your own worksheets 

There are a considerable range of resources which may be used to produce your own 
materials for the student. There follow some points that will help you in making 
worksheets. Often tutors decide to share their own materials and set up "banks of 
worksheets'". Sharing resources can save lime in lesson planning. 

Points to consider 

• \X'hen you make worksheets for a student make sure that you are clear about the 
purpose of the worksheet. Is it to introduce a new skill or topic? Is it for revision 
or practice? Is it for information? 

• \XTiai exactly is the language skill, or function or grammatical structure that you 
want the student to practise? 

• What skills or knowledge does the student need in order to do the worksheet? 

• (>heck that the instructions are clear, ~ sometimes the instructions can be more 
difficult than the content of the worksheet. 

• Use illustrations, maps or diagrams which will give clues to the meaning of the 
text, 

• Write clearly and space the text well. Line break if this will be helpful. 

• Can you find what you are looking for in existing material - (You might save 
valuable lime). 

I'he ALBSU publication An Iniroduciion lo liSOL Teaching will help in making 
worksheets for an HSOL student. 

When using material it is important to: 

• be deliberate - choose the material and use (hat which will be most effective 

• lake charge - you control the material rather than the other way round 

• evaluate how effective it actually was. 

The use of compater assisted learning packages 

The use of computers in the deliver}' of basic skills has been accepted for some lime. 
The advent of Open Learning has highlighted the value of IT to assist students in the 
acquisition of their learning objectives and has done much to enhance the 
development of basic skills software. 
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A goide to malmig wolfcsheete 

DeddeootiiepilipOSO 

Look for the content 

Plan the lay-out —> we pendi for lines 
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■ 

Vary the size ol the print IMPORTANT 

bold 



letters 



i 

usually use lower-case letters -V but 

I 



Use different colour g 

m 

I 

Z 

e 

styles 

Underline aomewofdt 



remember 
si^t vocabulary 

POLICE 

EXIT 

GENTLEMEN 



- to draw attention to them 




from WalCeftificatein Teaching Basic Skills: Materials PBck'. ALBSU 1989 
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Qmpuicrs can be used lo run word processing packages which arc particularly 
eiTeclive writing tools. Students whose written output would normally be considered 
poor can produce good quality copy \ia the word processor. Software is also available 
to create CV's, learn how to use the keyboard and gain other basic IT skills. These are 
generally described as content free software and are designed to allow the user to work 
on a topic at a level of theif own choosing. 

SoHie additional advantages of using content free software to develop basic skills 
are: 

• the program can be used by students of different levels of ability 

• the user is in control of the program 

• the program is never exhausted - the options are unlimited 

• the student can acquire real computing skills whilst developmg other skills. 

The disadvantage for the tutor of using content free software is the need to provide 
support materials, howe\'er once the materials have ba?n developed they can be used 
again and again , and adapted easily to meet individual needs. 

In addition to content free soflware> programs are available to help students develop 
reading skills and practise spelling and punctuation. These types of program are often 
referred to as "Drill and Practice" software. Drill and practice materials are usually 
easy to use but can often become boring and repetitious. They rarely teach the "how'' 
and ^vhy" of learning and their design is limited lo the reinforcement of knowledge, 
concepts and skills already learned. 

Computer base learning iCBL) and computer based training (CBT) programs are 
intended lo instruct the learner, provide practice on what has been learned, and to 
assess performance and progress through tests. They are designed in such a way thal^ 
learners can follow a course of instruction at their own pace. There are plenty of 
practice exercises which are marked immediately and are therefore useful as a means 
of independent learning. iWany CBL programs however are almost identical to a text 
b(K>k on screen and much more expensive> it is therefore wise to seek a demonstration 
before you decide lo buy. 

Vor further information on the use of CAL packages and resources available see the 
next section. 

.\7^. Much of the specific Literacy material available has been designed for children 
and when ch(X)sing software it is important to make sure that the content and 
presentation are appropriate for adult students. 

Using audio cassette recoxders 

1 aping Boi^ks enables the student to follow a text and gain pleasure from the stor\'. 
Normals tutor tapes "Queens Street" (Gatehouse Publications), and Norma 
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cveniually joined her local libran* and borrowed from ihe ''Taped Books'' section. She 
found this to be a new recreational activity and a welcome change from watching 
television for stories and drama. 

Sometimes, a student is hesitant when it comes to writing but still wants to '*have a 
go'' and not to have lo rely on someone else to act as a "scribe'\ Tape recorders can 
be ven* useful here. It gives the student a chance to record ideas and thoughts without 
having to pause and concentrate on the writing and spelling. ITiis can be done at 
leisure whilst playing back the tape. 

It is common for people to be a little ner\'ous about speaking into a tape but a bit of 
practice, some privacy and the use of headphones when playing back will all help to 
ease the problems. 

Using videos 

There are relatively few commercially produced videos which are available for literacy 
work with adults. Probably the largest resource available to basic skills staff are the 
programmes produced b\' the BBC over many years. The popular series Spelling It 
Out continues to be used by many centres. Some of the material from ihcStcp Up to 
Wonlpinvcr is useful. 

Recently two \-ideos have been prod':ced that ha\*e been distributed widely, Spdl 
Well at Any Age and Punctuate Well at Any Age and Write a Pcifect Letter (available 
from ALBSU). They are designed to be followed by adults independently. It is quite 
possible, however, to use parts of them to illustrate particular points that you are 
covering in a session, e.g. the silent "t**' rule, how to begin or end a letter, etc. 

It is important t(^ use videos in teaching as a tool for a specific purpose rather than 
as a blunt instrument. It is often ver\* boring for a student or group of students to have 
to sit and watch a half- hour programme, just to pick up one particular teaching point. 
It is far better for the tutor to preview the programme and chcuise a short extract. Most 
videos will be of greatest value if accompanied by follow-up material which takes 
account of the needs of the group or individual student. 

A bank of blank videos is useful for recording television programmes. 
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Some Useful Materials and Further 



ALBSU has published Resource:;: a i^idtlc to nuucml in . \duli Likrcuy ami Basu' Skilh 
(I992)s which lists the range of literacy and numeracy available for work with adults. 
Each title has been reviewed by tutors working in basic skills. 

Beginner Readers 

A Day in ihc Life scries. Printed Resoura^ Unit ( PRU ) 

GaiekyKsc, (various easy readcrsV 

Brighton Bcxiks. (various easy readers), Macmillan Hd. 

Vpenr,'s\Seiies, (leisure interests), Cambridge Kducational. 

'Read Your Way !o\ fDIV/cooker\-, illustrated), Qssell. 

Basic Skills Work Cards, (gardening, DIY), PRU. 

Quiz & Tips Series. i DIY/sfX)rts/household), Brown and Brown. 

Rock Biof^aphies. (pop singers, groups), ALBSU. 

Chillers Saies. (stories of suspense), Hodder and Stoughton/ALBSU. 

Hats. ALBSU. 

AKmdoflA\rcini^.\LnSl\ 

I Got It Right. Centerprise, 

/)^^m^^\^y Flat Up. Centerprise. 

Aboui ihai Sanaday Xi^^hi. Hodder and Stoughton/ALBSU, 
The Collection. Hodder and Stoughton/ALBSU, 
Skeleton in the Cupboard. ALBSU. 
Somethinii Hvil. ALBSU, 

intermediate readers 

Suggestions for pt»oplc wanting widen and develop iheir rc; ding. 
/H^s ^/»(//tet^^ ALBSU 
Stab in the Heart. ALBSU 

"Spirat<'\Stru<. siories ol m\Mcr\ and suspense . llulchinson, 

''Bulhtye\SenL's, abridged popular novels, e.g. James Htuid lilies. James I lerrioii \'et stories 
HulchinMm. 



Reading 




Frankic Mac and Oifur Stories. Nelson Community W'riling, Nelson. 
Axed Behind ihc Ean, (px)ein'), Heinemann. 

13Sei'Fi, 13 Weird TaL's. 13 Tales of Crime, 13 Animal S lories (short stories), Edward Arnold. 
ScLL'spaper Books 1-4. Hdward Arnold. 

Real Life Reading Skilb. (using forms, timetables, newspapers). Assessing Reading, ALBSU. 

Magazine, newspap>ers and journals are excellent sources of interesting articles, e.g. Slag, (a 
newspaper for adults working on their reading), Nottinghamshire County Council. 

Many local basic education schemes produce their own books which are verv' useful and 
relevant to this section. 

Improve Your Writing 

These books encourage and develop writing by offering ideas, tips for functional writing, 

exercises and stimulus for further written work. 

Suny Plus {B(X)ks IS). Heinemann. 

A Question of Choice, Bell Hyman. 

Ixarningfrom Expoicnce. Broadcasting Suppon Services. 

Utter Writing. National Extension College. 

Send a friend a Uikr. Scottish Community Education Council. 

Send a Friend a Card. Scottish Community Education Council. 

W)itcon. ALBSU. 

Surcival Packs iCorrespoudaice Rules OK and Others). Jonquil. 

Opening Times, Gatehouse Project. 

Check Books (Writing. Punctuation and Spelling), Hutchinson. 

Guides to Good Frv^^sh (Writing. Spelling. Punctuation, and Study Skills). Longman. 

litre's HandzLiitingy Scottish Community I:ducation Council. 

Writing U'tters, Wendy Moss, National Extension College (NEC). 

Writing a C.V,,KAx2ich.UliC. 

Spelling 

Spelling bix^ks offer ways ol' learning to spell, suggestions for practising spelling and some 
spelling patterns and rules. 

The Spelling Pack. 

Helping Adults toSpcll. Catherine Mcx^rhouse, ALBSU. 
Spelling It Out. Rhiannedd Pratley, BBC. 
Hrordav Spelliug. Brcnvn and BnA\n. 
Spelling Maiins. Edward Arnold, 
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Longtmn English Guide to Spellingy Longman. 

Uiisawnhling Spelling. C. Klein & R. Millar, Hodder and Sioughion. 

Spelling Made Easy, J.R. Evans, Macmillan. 

( 'nserambluig Spelling, Cynthia Klein, Hodder and Sioughion, 

Self Acass Spelling. Jan Hulley, Self Access Grammar, Hi lea Buckmasier, Self Access 
Worksheets, Erica Buckmasier. All available from Naiional Extension College, 18 Brooklands 
Avenue, Cambridge CB2 2HN. Tel: 0223 316644. 



Dictionaries 

Blacks Writing Dictionary, (a Foundation Level dictionary), A & C Black. 
.4 First Dictionary (with questions and answers), Nisbei. 
Collins Paperback Thesaurus, Collins Educational. 
Heinemann English Dictionary, Heinemann Educational. 
Penguin Wordmaster Dictionary, Penguin. 

Listening &Speai(ing 

Web of iMTiguage, Oxford. 

Talking Matters, Hodder and Stoughton. 

Task Listening, Cambridge University Press. 

Developing Personal Effectiveness, MSC. Listening Plus, Edward Arnold. 
Chizm Audio Books Series, Chivers, Windsor Bridge Road, Bath BA2 3AX. 



Materials for Wordpower 

Vie Modular Delivery of WordpiKixr and Numbaprdxr, A Materials Pack and User Guide. 

AlAES/ManchestertEC. 

Irnprcrcc your English with Wordpower, NEC. 

Using your Wor'dpaim - Audio Material for TutoriTr'ainers. ALBSU/BBC. 

Tfw Assignment Pack, ALBSU. 

71ie Ernnronment - A Basic Skills pack, ALBSU. 

Basic Skills in the Workplace. NEC. 

CreditingCornrnunicahon Skills Foundation & I JTcl i, ALBSU. 
Crediting Communication Skills Stages 2 & 3. ALBSU. 
Wordpozar -.Surrey County Coimcil. ALBSU. 
Wordp<ywer. ALBSU. 
Using YourWordpOii^er-, ALBSU/BBC. 
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Computers 

Computers in Ijanguagc and Liicracy Work. J. Ixonard, AI.BSU/ILKA. 
Word Processing and I Ain^uagc Skills. J. Ixonard, ALBSU. 

A comprehensive list and detailed description about software available for Adult Basic Skills 
can be found in: Biisic Skills Sofiivarc Guide, ALBSU. 

Videos 

For students: 

Spell Well at Any Age. ALBSU/Rockhopper. 
Punctuate Well at Any Age, ALBSU/Rockhopper. 

Background Information and Ideas and Further Reading 

Extending Reading Skills. ALBSU. 

Basic Skills Assessment Pack, ALBSU. 

The Concept of Success in Adult Literacy. ALBSU. 

llie ALRSr Standards for Basic Skills Teacho's, ALRSU. 

The Starter Pack. MMl. 

An Introduction to PSOL T caching, Jane Jordan. 

Dezrloping Reading Skills. F.Grellct, Cambridge Universiiy Press. 

Uterac\\Xumeracy and Adults (lizidcnce from the\\nional(Md DLTelopmauSwTeyi.\\A^'s\j, 

Adults Lwving. Jennifer Rogers, Open University Press. 

Literacy: Teaching and Uvming Language Skills. C^^shdan^ A. 'ed. » Blackwell. 



Infon&ation about qualifications 

Qualifications for Staff 

I . Initial Certificate in Teaching Basic Communication Skills. 

City and Guilds 9282/3/4. 

This is a prc-sciTicc programme of approximately 30 hours for people who wish lo 
leach or assist in the teaching of literacy or numeracy on a 1 : 1 basis or in support of a 
more experienced member of staff. Suitable for stalTin adult and further education, in 
training and in w'orkplaces where basic skills is part of vocational training. 



2. Ceitiftcate in Teaching Basic Communicatioa Skills* 

City and Guilds 9285. 

This award is based on the demonstration of competence in the workplace. Three 
Certificates are offered, "Literacy, Numeracy and ESOL'\ 

The ALBSU book. Standards foi' Basic Skills Teachers identifies the set of Standards 
which describe and define the characteristics of basic skills work. 

Candidates are assessed through a combination of obser\^ed teaching and a Pmfolio of 
Evidence, 

Details of 9282/3/4/5 from Cit\^ and Guilds, 46 Britannia Street, London WCIX 9RG. 
Tel: 071 278 2468. 



Qualifications for Students 

Cit\' & Guilds 3793 - Communication Skills (Wordpower) Foundation Level & 
Stages 1,2,&3. 

This is a new qualification for adults working to improve their communication skills. 
There are no formal exams. To be assessed for a certificate, students oresent a portfolio 
of evidence to show that they can use their basic skills in everyday life, work or 
training. Details from Cit\^ and Guilds or ALBSU. 
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«\\essages and memos 37. 38. 45. 46 
Open learning 5.11.12,26.79 
One to one 1 1 . 26 
Phonics 29, 38,39 
Planning 

-learning plans 10,17,18,21,22,23,24,27,54,55,66 

- les.son plans 27 
Predicting 21, 31, 33, 34 
Progression 17. 24, 27. 69, 72, 73 
Proofreading 8, 41 
Punctuation 52, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60 
Reading 6, 7, 19, 35, 39, 40, 47, 48, 49. 63. 83 
Record keeping 12. 17, 26 
Review 24, 25, 26, 27,28 
Scanning 19, 50 
Sentences 32 
Shopping lists 36 
Skimming 19,50 
Social sight words 29, 40, 41 
Sounds 38 

Sp'-'lling 6, 57, 59, 84 
Study skills 13,61,72 
Sur\ival kit 35, 36, 37 
Svllables 58 
Training 13, 73 
Video 7. 82 

WKaiionallv based work 1 1 . 12, 1 3. 60. 61 

\Vho|ewords31.32,39 
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W'ordpower 1 1 . 63, 65. 66, 70. 71 . 87 
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